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1800 staff needed for $ 16 m 
petrol rationing plan 


A CONFIDENTIAL 

Government report estimates 
that petrol rationing will cost 
$16 million and lake 10 
months to implement. 

And the 1800-strong army 
of bureaucrats needed to keep 
the scheme working in second 
and subsequent years will cost 
at least $1 l.S million annually. 

The Government has been 
advised to implement all but 
the final stages of the scheme, 
which was outlined by Energy 
Minister Bill Birch last month. 

The recommendation is 
contained in a confidential 
38-page report which is being 
circulated among interested 
parties. 

According to the report, the 
rationing scncme would lake 
10 monlhs and cost $1,168 
million before it could be im¬ 
plemented. 

Rationing could then be 
introduced in four weeks. 

“Because of the long lead 
time, it will be necessary to 
commence preparation as 
soonjtS-P t>&s *f > l e * if the scheme 
tHo be brought to the stage 
where it could be implement¬ 
ed at short notice, tne report 
says. 

Outlining the plan before 
Christmas, Birch emphasised 
that it was only a contingency 
plan for use in the event of a 
major and sudden cut in petrol 
supplies. 

But because of the com¬ 
plexity of the plan drafted by 
energy officials, “an interim 
measure has been formulat¬ 
ed” 

‘This would involve 
proceeding to the point where 
coupons are printed and held 
in storage. A skeleton staff 
would oe recruited and 
trained and publicity material 
prepared," says the reports. 

The report envisages the 
establishment of petrol ra¬ 
tioning authorities (PRAs) to 
administer the scheme, and 
appeal tribunals. 

Both bodies would operate 
on a district basis under Min¬ 
istry of Energy guidelines. 

Users have been divided 
into five categories and petrol 
supplies would be split six 
ways. 

Users will be classified as: 

• Essential (emergency ser¬ 
vices and public transport): 

• Priority (business vehicles 
including Government and 
local authorities and those 
used by the disabled); 

• Non-registered vehicles, 

split into , 

(A) “Priority" (including 

farm vehicles and pelrol-ttnng 

appliances) and 

(b) “Non priority 
(including power boats and 
motor mowers). - v 

• The “ordinary" classifica¬ 
tion covers all other vehicles. 

: but refers mainly, to private 

ton. • V j 

About 5 per. cent of petrol 
would go. into-.a national it- 
1 serve and another2,pei\Cent 
would be; set aside M iup- 
plementaiy aUoeatiotis'; :. 


Essential users, who use 
unother 4 per cent of petrol 
supplies, would get “normal 
supplies”. 

Although (hey would be 
expected to conserve, 
priority-users would he cut 
oack by the same degree ns 
supplies were reduced. 

Non-priority, non-regis- 
tered vehicles and appliances 
would gel nothing, and the rest 
of petrol stocks would be 
divided among ordinary users. 

For supply cuts of between 
IS per cent and 25 per cent, 
motorists would get between 
10 und 12 litres a week - in 
effect, a cut of between 37 per 
cent and 47 percent on current 
usage. 

Under the proposed 
scheme, vehicle owners would 
fill out a rationing application 
form. The Post Office would 
forward those to the Petrol 
Rationing Authority, which 
would enter them oh u master 
file nt the Wanganui Com¬ 
puter Centre, using Ministry 
of Transport terminals. 

This master file would be 
“frozen” four weeks before 
the introduction of rationing, 
and available supplies would 
be apportioned. 

Petrol rationing entitlement 
notices would then be issued. 
They could be exchanged at 
post offices for coupons to buy 
petrol. 

The coupons, valid for an 
indefinite period, could be 
sold, saved or traded. 

Government officials envi¬ 
sage an active coupon market 
(see Page 7) and (he estab¬ 
lishment of coupon traders. 

The rationing scheme 
would favour the owners of 
smaller cars. 

Vehicles from nought up¬ 
wards are divided into six ca¬ 
tegories. according to engine 
size.(l200ccto I600ccis taken 
as (he norm). 

Smaller cars would receive 
up to 8 percent more coupons 
than the I200cc to I600cc cars 
tmd larger cars up to 13 per 
cehf fewer coupons. 

Owners of gas-powered or 
dual-fuel vehicles would get 
half their expected allocation 
of petrol. 

Implementing the scheme 
would cost an estimated $16 
million in the first year and 
$11.5 million in each sub¬ 
sequent year. 

The scheme would employ, 
almost 1,800 extra staff-900 
in the Post Office, and 680 to 

S roccss applications and 
andle the data entry process. 
The petrol rationing auth¬ 
ority wiould have a ilaff of 200 
anacosi $2.3 million to *e( up, 
using up to $3.3 million in a 
fUll year-This does not Include 
the 3400 temporary - staff 
needed to handle the Initial 
application for an allocation.. 
Another $1 w&Uldbe needed 
.forthat... . J ..Y 
The.rationing scheme en¬ 
visages K five-stage move 
towards the In (reduction of 
".rationing.- •. 


A special paper manufac¬ 
turing machine would he im¬ 
ported und die fiOnim x 85mm 
ration coupons printed on 
watermarked paper. 

Application forms would he 
printed and distributed und 
the applications processed on 
to the master file. 

Pre franked envelopes 

would be made ready for the 
posting of final ration entit¬ 
lement!; if rationing was to be 
implemented. This would 
take 10 months and cost 
$3,465 million. 

The confidential report 
warns; ‘It is itnportnni to note 
that the time required lor (lie 
various steps in implementing 
the rationing .scheme are con¬ 
sidered to he the absolute 
minimum and could only He 
achieved with considerable 
disruption to normal activities 


and at considerable expense. 

“Tliis holds particularly fur 
the data entry on to the muster 
file, which could be carried out 
in the time staled (five weeks) 
only if normul and generally 
important operations were 
halted during that period.'' 

In the event of a major 
supply cut. coupons would be 
distributed to post offices, and 
till motor vehicle owners could 
receive u basic ration from the 
Post O filce merely by showing 
proof of vehicle ownership, 
according to the report. 

That would be a simple und 
crude division of supply to 
everyone. 

“This interim scheme 
would bridge the initial crisis 
period before the full scheme 
could be implemented.” says 
the report. 

A stuff of up to 50 would 
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US urges nations to join in 
economic sanctions against 
Iran and Russia. New Zealand 
has a twofold problem in its 
choice of action: its diploma¬ 
tic need to show solidarity with 
the US, and the possible crip¬ 
pling effect of a trade em¬ 
bargo on the deteriorating 
economy. Cabinet will con¬ 
sider oo Tuesday whether to 
impose trade sanctions on Iran 
and USSR as requested by the 
American Government. 
Trade sanctions arc unlikely 
but there may be a chilling of 
diplomatic lies. 
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The news week 


The weeks ahead 


GOLD topped $700 an ounce, 
doubling in price since last 
October, with no apparent 
limit in sight. 


AN upsurge in oil exploration 
sparked by the latest Opec 


sparked by the latest Opec 
price increases is making an 
ofbhore drilling rig hard to 
find for the Maui partners, 
Shell-BP-Todd and Offthore 
Mining. 


[RAN will not sell oil to New 
Zealand In the first half of 
1980, though BP did get 10 per 
cent of Che nation's supplies 
from there in 1979. But BP, 
whose supplies were cut off by 
the Islamic regime, is climbing 
back into favour. The British 
oil company Is to refine and 
sell 25,000 barrels of oil a day 
for the Iranian National Oil 
Company. And in another 
important breakthrough, BP 
is to do a similar deal with the 
Sandi Arabian Pctromin 
group for 50,000 barrels a day, 
breaching the American 
monopoly on Saudi oil. 


WHOLESALE prices in 
America increased foster in 
1979 than any otheryearsince 
1974,. 1 when ihe economy was 
hit by the Arab oil embargo. 


THE Hist stage of Ihe Gatt 
Tokyo Round of tarrif cuts 
was implemented on January 
I. For New Zealand, the 
revised Gatl means 9500 
tonnes of cheese to Britain and 
an additional 9000 tonnes to 
the United States. 


A FLURRY of interest was 
sown in speculative stocks 
Bricrleys, Mineral Resources, 
South Cross Minerals, and 
LM Oil at the Stock Exchange. 
This reflects nervousness over 
rising oil and gold prices; it 
has become economic to 
explore these areas, and such 
ventures And Government 
support. 


STATIONARY engine 
drivers and boiler attendants 
are back at work in Auckland 
after the Federation ofLabour 
took over the dispute. Labour 
Minister Jim Bolger threa¬ 
tened to freeze wage rates 
unless the stokers returned to 
work. And the FOL is con¬ 
vening a meeting of all pulp 
nnd paper unions on Wed¬ 
nesday to discuss the dispute 
which has shut down New 
Zealand Forest Products 
Kinleith Mill for two weeks. 


MOUNT Cook Airlines is 
cutting fares by up to 25 per 
cent on some routes. But Air 
New Zealand wants a 10-16 
per cent increase in domestic 
uirfures, freight and charter to 
offset higher fuel prices. The 
Air Services Licensing Auth¬ 
ority will hear the application, 
the third in less than a year, on 
February 5. 


PRIME Minister Muldoon 
will be making a state visit to 
the Phillippines from January 
27 to 30. He will deliver a 
keynote address to the Pacific 
Area Travel Association 
Conference in Manila on its 
opening day and will be 
meeting with President Mar¬ 
cos to discuss bilateral trade > 
matters and issues of regional' 
interest. 


BRITAIN’S Federation of 
Sussex Industries will be 
sending its third mission to 
New Zealand from February 
10 to 16, headed by Mrs Nora 
Potter, the director-gemal. 
The 12-company mission in¬ 
cludes four publishers. 
Among the wide range of 
products offered by the others 
are a brewing process plant, 
agricultural and allied ma¬ 
chinery, health and beauty 
therapy equipment, livestock 
handling equipment and 
specialised high grade paper. 


A PETROL vapouriscr, which 
its two Dunedin designers 
claim will cut fuel consump¬ 
tion by up to 26 per cent, goes 
on sale this month. 


together, the 

real business heart of Asia. 


So, you find yourself In Sydney or 
Melbourne a kX on business? 

And, often Company Business requires you 
IO gp nn to South East Asia? 

EMU you know that the Malaysian Airline. 
System. MAS, can fly you from 


But, it's not just our extensive network or 
on-going connections, nor our famous 
“Golden Service" that should Stan you 
thinking about MAS. 

There's another thing. MAS not only takes 
you inta the heart of South Ea»t Asia ... but 


Sydnoy/Mdbuumc direct in the Heart of South your cargo, loo. MASkorgo Giving you wide 


Cast Alla, Kuala Lumpur. . . twice a week? bodied jet capacity from New Zealand via 
And from Kuala Lumpur MAS gun Australia direct Into South East Avia. Quick 

everywhere. 53 International destinations each nnd efficient) 

week. Singapore, Penang, Hong Kong. Next time you're in Sydney or Melbourne 

Jakarta, Tokyo, Bangkok and so many- more, and intend going on to South East Asia, think 
Arid, with a frequency that’s difficult to about MAS. We'll take you to the real 
better, 8 flights » day ftom Kuala Lumpur to business heart of South East Asia. 

Singapore, 8 duly flights ftom Kuala Lumpur -Contact your Travel Agent. 

(oftnang. 

mas ^ 


malayslanabUne system 


Malaysian Airline System, Air New Zealand House, 
1. Queen Street, Auckland. NEW ZEALAND. 



THE Wellington Central 
division of the Labour Party 
will hold a seminar at the 
Victoria University Student 
Union on the evening of 
Friday, February 8, ana all 
day Saturday February 9. The 
subject of the seminar is 
“Economic and Social Initia¬ 


tives Tor the 80s”. The keynote 
speaker will be Bill Rowling , 1 
Leader of the Opposition. L 
Others presenting papers are l 
Reg Birchfleld, Dr Allan i 
Levelt, Whetu Rolleston, \ 
Suzanne Snively, Fred Tur- I 
novsky, and Joe Walding. E 


The business week 



Haywrlghts Ltd will effect a 
complete withdrawal from the 
Auckland area at the end of 
February, One outlet will 
remain in the North Island, in 
Masterton. 


Hume Industries has won a 
third Designmark award for 
the design of BG Turf Slabs 
made under licence to two 
West German companies. 


Manthcl Holdings Ltd has 
bought the Lower Hutt 
branches of Wrightcars Ltd, a 
Challenge Corporation sub¬ 
sidiary. The cash transaction Is 
understood to be in excess of 


$1 million and no share ex¬ 
change will be involved. The 
sale has been approved by the 
Examiner of Trade Practices. 

I. Donald, chairman of 
Wrightcars, said a static new 
vehicle market, combined 
with nil populating rowth, 
had brought about a need for 
rationalisation to support • 
fewer, but stronger, retail i 
motor outlets. ■ 


Thiess Holdings stock- \ 
holders have been urged to; 
accept the CSR offer oy Sir: 
Leslie Thiess, who will serve; 
on the CSR board and will, 
become chairman of CSR In¬ 
ternational Ply Ltd, now 
CSR-Thiess International. 


Fuel prices speed electrification 


by John Draper 

GOVERNMENT approval 
for the electrification of the 
central section of the North 
Island trunk railway line is 
expected in the first half of the 
year. 

Final details of the scheme, 
which will lead to complete 
electrification between Auck¬ 
land and Wellington, are be¬ 
ing prepared by Treasury and 
the Railways Department for 
Cabinet consideration. 

Rising fuel prices, which arc- 
adding millions of dollars to 
the Railways costs with every 
Opec increase, are now 
thought to put the case for 
electrification beyond doubt. 

For several years all North' 
Island track construction, 
bridges and tunnels have been 
built in expectation of even¬ 
tual electrification. 

The hilly Palmerston 
North-Taumaranui section, 
where electric locomotives are 


Exchange 

Rates 

As at January 17,1980,$1NZ 
Is worth: 


Australia 

Britain 

Canada 

Fiji 

Japan 

West Germany 

USA- - 

Austria 

Belgium 

China 

Denmark 

France 

Greece 

Hong Kong 

India 

.Italy 

Malaysia 

Netherlands 

New Caledonia and 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Papua-New Guinea 

Portugal 

Singapore 

South Africa 

Spain 

Sri Lapka 

Sweden 

Switzerland. 


.883 

.4337 

1.1432 

.8136 

232.94 

1.6833 

-.9828- 

12.18 

27.34 

1.4491 

5.2871 

3.9440 

37.41 

4.7649 

7.7553 

786.98 

2.1338 

1.8551 

Tahiti 

71.94 
4.8173 
9.6941 
On appln 
48.86 
2.1116 
.8038 
64.78 
. On appln 
4.0540 
1.5498 


most efficient, will be the first 
to be upgraded in the $200 
million plus scheme. And the 
work, which will take several 
years to complete, will give a 
boost to local industry. 

Though locomotives will be 
bought nversens at a cost of 
around $1 million each. 
$200,000 more than the diesel 
locos otherwise needed, cable, 
pylons and other compon¬ 
entry will he supplied locally. 

Low traffic densities make 
uneconomic the electrification 
of other lines, apart possibly, 
from the track to the Bay of 
Plenty through the Ka'mai 
tunnel. 


Drugs 

Information ■ 

Factual information 
about drugs misuse is ; 
available from the 
National Society on [ 
Alcoholism & Drug | 
Dependence (NSAD), 
P.O. Box 1642, 
Wellington. 

LEAFLETS:- 

1. Alcohol & Cannabis 

2. Solvent Abuse 

3. Community Response 
_ 10 -Solvent Abuse 

4. Tobacco 

6. The Case Against 
Cannabis - an essay 
by Andre McNicol 

8. Cannabis Problems 

7. A Perspective of the 
Drug Problem 

8. Cannabis Lettsr 

9. Hemlneurln 

10. Datura 

11. Benzodiazepines 
I Vallum, atcj 

These leaflets available on ■ 
request but please send ? 
money to cover. pot&?§m 
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Sanctions chill NZ prospects 


Tax ruling: commissions 
not viewed as wages 


by John Draper 

AMERICAN trade sanctions 
against Russia are already 
hurting New Zealand exports. 

Manufacturing beef prices 
are sliding on the important 
New York market as dealers 
get jittery at the prospect of a 
grain surplus. 

More than 70 per cent of 
New Zealand’s beef exports 
are to the U nited States, where 
a price fall of one cent can 
mean a $1 million out in ex¬ 
port earnings. 

As yet it is impossible to 
assess the long-term effect of 
the price fall, which may be 
nothing more than American 
over reaction and speculation. 

But it is typical otthe overall 
impact of any sanctions that 
President Carter does enforce 
- the small nations get hurt 
more than those at centre 
stage. And if nations like New 
Zealand, fail to do what their 
larger nllies want, they face 
possible discrimination in fu¬ 
ture trade negotiations. 

The balance of trade with 
Russia runs heavily in New 
Zealand’s favour: exports of 
$129.3 million; imporlsof$5.3 
million in the year to June 
1979. And Russia lias heen 
buying steadily since. 

9000 tonnes - almost all the 
carlv season mutton - whs 
sold to Russia and more is 


being sought. 

The Dairy Board, late last 
year, sold a record quantity of 
butter understood to be 
around 25,000 tonnes, worth 
$25 million to the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. 

And with sales of cheap 
European Common Market 
butter temporarily suspended 
the Soviet buyers are now 
wanting to buy more. 

Wool is New Zealand’s 
biggest export to the invader 
orAfghanistan. $76 million 
worth in the year loJune 1979. 

To Russia, imports from 
' New Zealand are trifling. 

New Zealand's meal ex¬ 
ports. beef when the Russians 
can afford it and mutton, were 
politely described to one ex¬ 
porter in Moscow as being of 
thumbnail size in comparison 
with total Soviet imports. 

To New Zealand, the Soviet 
Union is more important than 
the size of sales would suggest. 
The presence of Russia as a 
buyer for wool and mutton in 
particular ensures better 
prices. 

Bowing to American pres¬ 
sure, at least in the short run. 
would cost New Zealand and 
Contradict Prime Minister 
Rob Muldoon's initial deci¬ 
sion not to enforce sanctions 
against Iran, though since 
clouded hy a specific Ame- 


New charges were not 
imposed by union 


IN the issue of November 2ft 


last year. National Business 
Review reported that an addi¬ 
tional charge of $650 for un¬ 
loading certain containers had 
been imposed in Wellington 
by the Wellington Waterside 
workers’ Union. 

The article was published in 
good faith, hut subsequently 
we learned that, such addf- 


ir f 

imposed by Container Ter¬ 
minals Limited, the company 
which employs Wellington 
watersiders. Tne new charge 
resulted from a procedural 
change which requires some 
containers (those known as 


LCLs. or less than container 


load) to be unpacked at Wel¬ 
lington wharves, as reported 
in Notional Business Review 
on December 3. 

National Business Review 
sincerely regrets any embar¬ 
rassment to the Wellington 
Waterside Workers' Union, its 
executive and members that 
miaht have heen caused hv its 


ledges that the new 
procedures were required to 
ensure n uniform interpreta¬ 
tion in all New Zealand ports 
of guidelines laid down by the 
Federation of Labour for un¬ 
loading containers. 
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rican request to stop wool 
sales. 

The balance or payments, 
running at a deficit, seems al¬ 
most certain to dictate any 
decision the Cabinet might 
take this week. 

Added to that is Muldoon's 
expressed displeasure at Pre¬ 
sident Carter's acceptance ofa 
1.25 billion pounds floor for 
beef exports, apparently con¬ 
tradicting an earlier assurance 
by Carter that the floor would 
not go below 1.3 billion 
pounds. 

Muldoon’s anger prompted 
him to publish letters to and 
replies from Carter late lost 
year. 

Also to be taken into con¬ 
sideration is the evident inef¬ 
fectiveness of trade sanctions 
against Rhodc&iu. 

Sanctions mude life tough 
for the Rhodesians by hreus¬ 
ing established trading pat¬ 
terns. but failed to bring the 
nation to its knees as Britain 


expected. Russia, with its cast 
European satellites and wider 
sphere of influence, will be 
impossible to control. 

Fishing is being canvassed 
as one area New Zealand 
could hit to express its support 
for the Americans and oppo¬ 
sition to the Russian takeover 
in the Middle East. 

Suspending joint ventures 
immediately raises questions 
of compensation to local 
companies now into their first 
season with Russian partners. 
And to evifct the 19 Soviet 
trawlers fishing under licence 
in the 320 kilometre off-shore 
economic zone would be held 
as a breach of the interna¬ 
tional convention. 

Moie likely is a mild 
chilling of relations with (he 
suspension of any exchange 
visits, scientific programmes 
und agreements which in the 
short term ut least will have 
little effect on the notional 
purse. 


Melbourne Correspondent 

THE New South Wales Su¬ 
preme Court has ruled that 
commissions paid to in¬ 
dependent insurance agents 
arc not wages, and cannot he 
regarded as such by taxation 
officials In the assessment of 
insurance companies’ pay-roll 
tax. 

The test case,, brought by 
two insurance companies 
against the New South wales 
Commissioner of Pay-Roll 
Tax. hinged on the changing 
status of those "canvassing" 
for insurance business. 

The insurance companies 
argued, successfully, that 
pay-roll tax on commissions 
was being paid pursuant to lax 
Icgislai ion efthe early 1940s in 
which the term “canvassers" 
referred to salaried employees 
of the insurance companies. 

These employees, the court 
held, had been systematically 
engaged in full time canvass¬ 
ing for husiness front door to 


door, under the supervision or 
the insurance companies’ 
starr. 

They had constituted in 
their day a dearly defined 
cl ass of “canvassers'' on whose 
wages a pay-roll lax could 
lawfully he levied. 

But this was not the case 
today. Commissions were 
paid'to independent insurance 
ngents and brokers, who were 
under no legal obligation to 
canvass as their principal 
business, which was taken by 
the court to be one of the es¬ 
sential features of 
“canvassing”. 

Independent agents were 
not employees, and in some 
cases commissions earned 
from canvassing were not even 
their principal income. 

The Supreme Court ruling 
will he “persuasive” in other 
Australian stales, hut the 
Commissioner of Pay-Roll 
Tax is reported to be con¬ 
sidering an appeal. 
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Defiant retailers take law into their own hands 


by Warren Berryman 

THE law prohibiting Satur¬ 
day trading is being openly 
challenged Toy a large group of 
Auckland retailers. 

Members of the newly 
formed Inner City Progressive 
Retailers Association resolved 
last week to open their shops 
every Saturday in a bid to 
change the law by defying it. 

Association members con¬ 
tributed $1000 for an 
advertisement in the Auck¬ 
land Star to inform the public 
that Queen Street, the nub of 
the commercial capital, would 
be open Saturday mornings. 

Each member will decide 
whether to openly defy the law 
and risk prosecution or cir¬ 
cumvent the law through a 
legal loophole which allows a 
shop to open Saturday as a 
charitable bazaar. All profits 
after deducting expenses are 
then donated to charity. 

It is estimated that at least 
100 retail Outlets in the Queen 


Street area will open Satur¬ 
days. 

General consensus at last 
week's meeting held it was 
fruitless to work within the law 
by applying to the Shop 
Trading Hours Commission 
for permission to open Satur¬ 
days. 

the commission has three 
members: a Queens Council, n 
retailers’ and a union repre¬ 
sentative. 

Ken Morgan, owner of 
Auckland's ■ International 
Market, chairman of the 
Campaign for Saturday 
Trading, and long-standing 
battier against the prohibition 
on Saturday trading, advised 
the meeting that applications 
for a Saturday exemption 
were usually turned down by 
the commission, two votes to 
one. 

The only alternative was to 
change (be law by defying it 
and demonstrating a wides¬ 
pread public demand for Sa¬ 
turday trading, Morgan said. 


After toying with the idea of 
taking over tne 260 member 
Central City Businessmens 
Association, the 45 retailers at 
the meeting decided to form 
an incorporated society of 
their own. 

Co-ordinator of the as¬ 
sociation, Mike Dow. said the 
aim of the association was to 
revitalise the inner-city area. 
Saturday trading was one 
means towards that end. 

Formed in mid-December, 
the association has already 
defied the law 'by opening 
Saturdays during the Christ¬ 
mas shopping period. One 
Saturday, I5o shops opened 
and lens of thousands of 
Aucklanders llocked to the 
central city to shop. 

As association members 
passed out “I’m a Saturday 
Shopper" stickers, trade un¬ 
ionists tried hopelessly to stem 
the tide of shoppers with 
placards. 

The Auckland press, par¬ 
ticularly the Auckland Star, 


championed the cause of the 
rebel shopkeepers. 

Last week Auckland nd 
agency Dobbs Wiggins 


McCann Erickson released 
results of its own consumer 
survey showing 68 per cent of 
respondents favoured per¬ 
manent Saturday shopping. 8 
per cent were undecided, and 
24 per cent did not support the 
change. 

-Mike Dow interviewed 
shoppers and said he found 
whole families shopping 
together, browsing in a leisu¬ 
rely fashion, who told him 
Saturday was the only time 
they could do this. 

Don also found shoppers 
who said this was the first time 
in years they had shopped in 
the’ inner city. More impor¬ 
tant, he found people who 
admitted that had it not been 
for the Saturday shopping 
opportunity, their disposable 
dollars would have been spent 
in the pub or TAB. 

Don said Saturday trading 


Travel by 

computer 


Express Travel are proud to announce the 
installation of their new computer terminal linked to 
the International Capitals of the World. 

The system will enable Express Travel to provide 
instant information on reservations, hotel 
accommodation, rental cars etc around the world. 

The computer is linked to the leading international 
airlines and offices in Singapore, Los Angeles, New 
York, Paris and London. 

Do your travel planning promptly and efficiently 
with the professionals. 


ANZ Bank 


Queen Street 


The Corner 




in the inner city would help the 
tourist industry. Foreign tou¬ 
rists arriving in this country's 
major port in a weekend now- 
find New Zealand dosed and 
shuttered. 

Auckland’s revolt against 
the Shop Trading Hours Act 
began with clothing retailers 
enrly in December. The bright 
new fashions were not selling. 
Fashion retailers and man¬ 
ufacturers were overstocked 
with rapidly dating fashions. 

In a desperate bid to unload 
stock, manufacturers began 
dumping goods from factory 
outlets on Saturday mornings 
at rock bottom prices. Re¬ 
tailers responded uy opening 
Saturdays in blatant defiance 
of the law. 

The uneven nature of Sat¬ 
urday trading exemptions 
granted by the commission 
severely disadvantaged many 
retailers. 

Suburban Parnell shops are 
allowed to open Saturdays 
and the public flock in their 
droves to this island of free 
enterprise surrounded by a 
closed city. 

Just down the road from 
Parnell is Newmarket where 
shopkeepers, forced by the 
law to remain closed, watch 
enviously as the throng passes 
by their closed doors on the 
way to Parnell. 

The Saturday trading 
rebellion moved to the inner 
city helped along by a bus 
strike that cut transport to the 
city on weekdays. Inner city 
traders have been losing bus¬ 
iness to suburban shops due 
to expensive transport, earless 
dny.sand difficult parking. The 
bus strike was the last straw 
comingas it did at the height of 
the Christmas shopping 
boom. 

The rebellion was organised 
largely through the efforts of 
Mike Dow, who owns Record 
Warehouse, just ofT Queen 
Street. 

Retailers report thnt on the 
first Saturday of the rebellion 
the Labour Department in¬ 
spectors were selective in the 
shops they visited. 

widespread suspicion 
among tne retailers suggest 
the Labour Department was 
out to find and prosecute the 
gangleaders of the rebellion. 

I On the second Saturday the 
inspectors visited most of the 


shops that took part in the 
rebellion. 

If prosecutions ensue, the 
legal proceedings promise to 
jam up the courts tor months. 

Some retailers report that 
breaking the law is worth 
while in light of the consumer 
demand lor Saturday trading 
One retailer told last week's 
meeting that he had been open 
seven days a week for the last 
three years and his fines only 
totalled 555. 

The rebellion was not 
without its humorous side. 
One retailer thought he might 
get nround the law by selling 
lemons and giving away 
jewellery. The price of lemon’s 
had a curious relationship to 
the jewellery given away. 

Ken Morgan's Internation¬ 
al Market has been fighting 
the bureaucrats to remain 
open Saturday for three and a 
half years. 

He now has 70 stall holders 
in his building which trades on 
Saturday as a charitable 
bazaar." 

The last time Labour 
department inspectors visited 
Morgan's market they wanted 
names and addresses of all 
stallholders. But the inspec¬ 
tors happened to gel caught up 
in International Markers fire 
drill, the stallholders were not 
at their stalls. 

On another accession 
Morgan was required to post 
all the names and addresses of 
stallholders. He did - in 
Japanese, a language the in¬ 
spectors did not understand. 

Morgan lost that one in a 
court case. 

The Shop Employees Un¬ 
ion stands out as the major 
adversary of Saturday trading. 
Following the deluge of pub¬ 
licity given to the rebel shop¬ 
keepers, this union nnd others 
hought a lull-page ad in the 
press. The cartooned nd 
depicted Saturday tradingnsa 
threat to New Zealand’s 
traditional weekends of sport 
and family activity. 

The rebel shopkeepers 
think this concept is outdated 
and thnt New Zctilund should 
bow to consumer demand nnd 
rejoin the 20th century. The 
rebels are convinced that If 
they can crack Auckland the 
rest of the country will follow 
suit. 


Air fares: public 
resistance likely 


by John Draper 
STANDBY fora new range of 
discount fares to cushion the 
16 per cent rise Air New 
Zealand is seeking on domes¬ 
tic tariffs, 

The third increase in less 
than a year, taking the 
cumulative total to 38 per cent. 


S rovc the fare rises on Fe*t; 
rtiary 5, but the airline claim* t 
it is already loosing a $lm M';- 
month wh ile it waits. h 

Air New Zealand will have 
a lot more empty seats to fill, a** 
many off-pealc ’flights become r- 
little more than repositioning p 
exercises to cope with the nest b 


cumulative total to 38 per cent, ‘ exercises to cope 
will send the non-DusiAOSS—-rush^-- 



local travellerTjy'road, rail or 
feny — if he doesn’t choose to 
stay at home instead. 

Air New Zealand has al¬ 
ready experienced that reac¬ 
tion. Loadings dropped in 
September and October, im¬ 
mediately alter a 11% per cent 
fare hike followed a 10 per 
cent increase. 

Traffic recovered through 
November and December, 
but Christmas holiday load¬ 
ings over the December 22-26 
period were down 7.2 per cent 
on^the corresponding days in 

Air New Zeqland was not 
the only carrier to suffer. 
Bookings for the Cook Strait 
ferries were down by !0 per 
cent and up to 30 per cent of 


Only half Its passengers .. 
comprise the captive business ■ 

man and international lourisl-' p- 
The rest are more price cons; ■; 
cious “recreationalJj 

travellers. ... fj 

The airline’s dabbling with 
incentive fares lasl year; 
fering 30per cent discount on 
selected flights paid for in Mr, j 
vance, succeeded In general* . 
inghew-traffic. .’■& 

Now the scheme I? wing k 
tailored to 'persuade, IW k 
reluctant air traveller:;to'J r k : 
without diluting the re.VfjfJS It 
from the businessman jn 
ovemutourid. Lj 
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Fibreboard to take up the slack for 
NZ Particle Board 


by Warren Berryman 

IN a bid to change Its faltering 
fortunes. New Zealand Parti¬ 
cle Board Ltd Is spending $5 
million to convert 50 per cent 
of its Kumeu plant to the 
manufacture of medium-den¬ 
sity fibreboard. 

The product shift, according 
to general manager Bob Wal- 
kington. Is designed to tap Into 
a rising market for the newly 
developed fibreboard and 
reduce pressure on (he over- 
supplied market for particle 
board. 

Walkington said he hoped 
the move would enable the 
company to fully utilise the 
slack capacity in the 520 mil¬ 
lion plant. 

NZ Particle Board, a 50/50 
Joint venture involving NZFP 
and Auckland plywood man¬ 
ufacturers, Henderson and 
Pollard, was set up seven years 
ago at the height of the build¬ 
ing boom. 

A scries of town-planning 
object ions delayed the opening 
of the new plant for two years. 

1 hen the demise of the local 
building industry killed the 
market for purficlc Imiird and 
left competitors serubhling for 
un ever-diminishing share. 

NZ Particle Board cul hack 
production, leaving much of 
the plant idle. Staff layoffs run 
to 40 percent. 

Walkington said one or the 
company’s major assets was a 
loyal work force — un asset 
that makes possible the pre¬ 


sent product shift. But new fob 
opportunities are unlikely. 

The raw material for both 
particle board and fibreboard 
Is a by-product of the forest 
industries — wood chips from 
forest thinnings, sawdust, 
chips and so on. 

Particle board is made from 
chips, fibreboard from wood 
that has been further reduced 
to a fibre pulp. 

Announcing the plant con¬ 
version, NZ Particle Board's 
chairman Doug Walker said: 
"It has been decided to recog¬ 
nise the public preference." 

He paid tribute to the steps 
which Canterbury Umber 
Products has taken in moving 
Into the traditional particle¬ 
board market and in estab¬ 
lishing panel products as an 
alternative to solid timber. 
“Their sales promotion has 
excited our admiration," he 
said. 

Henderson and Pollard 
marketing manager David 
Stone, who recently has been 
concentrating on NZ Particle j 
Board’s sales problems, said | 
fibreboard and particleboard 1 
complement each other. i 

“Fihrebnard is somewhat 1 
mure expensin' hut easier to I 
apply a finish m, amt ihe raw 1 
edge cuii he worked mid 
moulded cutting out I lie need 
for expensive veneers," he 

said. 

“Elsewhere in Hie world 
particleboard is used Tor the 
hulk of the product with 
fibreboard adding the extra 
sumclliiug to the outer edges." 


Government to treat 
coupons as currency 
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DOUG WALKER ... public 
preference recognised. 





i THE Government is reserving 
; ihc right to intervene in the 
marketplace for petrol ration 
coupons. 

Under Ihe “white" market 
rationing scheme proposed bv 
the Government. petrol 
coupons may be bought and 
sold on a commodity basis. 

The Ministry of Energy 
report setting out the scheme 
(see from page) says “the 
white market will operate with 
no controls so that any person 
or organisation will he able to 
set up ns coupon broker.' 1 

Vehicle owners (apart from 
hulk users) would get coupons 
every ill rue monl lis. The 
coupons would he transfera¬ 
ble from one period to an¬ 
other. 

“A fixed period of validity 
could luve the effect of forc¬ 
ing coupons .in to the white 
market towards the end of a 
rationing period and this- 
w mu Id probably result in j 
lower market' price for 
coupons." the report savs. 

I he report perceives several 
advantages: 

9 Motorists would be aide to 
s.i\e lip coupons lor holidays 
■t emergencies: 

• I here would lie no pres¬ 
sure to use all an allocation in 
the ration period; 

9 Service stations wouldn’t 
have to cheek their validity; 


- l .. A - « 

DAVID STONE ... nu need 
for expensive veneers. 


° h inting, is simpler. 

bin iltcre would he prob- 
k’nis « itii saving coupons. 


Bv the lime a motorist took a 
holiday, the petrol supply si¬ 
tuation might have worsened. 
There might not be enough 
petrol to match the demands, 
particularly at holiday limes. 

Perhaps amici paring this 
problem, the report suggests: 
“In the event that the 
Government wishes Tor some 

reason to reduce the stock of 
unused coupons held hv peo¬ 
ple. ii need only reduce the 
next ration allocation, and 

I in Id hack more petrol from 
silc." 

Thus the Government 
would still control the supply 
•;f the euimiindity that the ra¬ 
ti* m ing coupon was designed 
in rcguluLc. 

I lie report goes on: 
''alternatively, if*" an im¬ 
mediate need to reduce c* >ii- 
-ujiipiion further arises, die 
Government euiihl declare ,u 
ans lime dial coupons are 
valid lor Mills a specified per¬ 
centage t must likely 5'.) per 
celln uf face value.” 

In other words, the “petrol 
cnrreiKs” could be devalued 
overnight. 

11 Mich a nunc was though I 
likely, there could he a nidi t" 

soiisiinie. precipitating die 
dev .iltnioii. 

Speeiltatoi. inialll establish 

I I mures m.iiket m coupons. 

i hie possible Mabdi-uug in¬ 
fluence on die white market 
vuld he the Petrol Rationing 
\tidmriiv M'RA). 

I lie report suggests: "Ihe 
I’RA may in extreme cir¬ 


cumstances offer ration 
coupons for sale to the public, 
hv reducing the amount of 
petrol held in the National 
Petrol Reserve.” - 
Alternatively. the PRA 
presumably could increase 
that resers'e, or even buy back 
unused coupons. 

file PRA could end up the 
Reserve Bank of the petrol 
market, with the amount of 
coupons in circulation having 
a elun gin a relationship to the 
amount of petrol available. 

There are other fishhooks. 
Bulk users would he eligible 
lor a “licence" in dispense su 
ni:inv litres, checked against a 
running balance. 

Rcsponsihiliiv fur the 
scheme would largely fall to 
diem because the III inspec¬ 
tors envisaged by officials 
w ou Id a!s. i have to audit all the 
country's gamuts. 

Much would depend on the 
original allocation. Officials 
frankly admit the .scant pos¬ 
sibility nl checking priority 
u»cr»' calculations of wlia’i 
dies require, even though this 
would he based on previous 
proven consumption. 

OltieiuN have opted lot die 
"cti.irsesi'' mcihoil of a I local- 
ing to ordinary users with 
'■'urine size die only variable 
•d lee tin*' an equal share lioin 
die pool 

Non motorists would have 
to iHiycoupims for their petrol 
ti ceils. 

Officials anticipate admin¬ 
istrative problems with vehi¬ 
cles changing hands, and 
owners changing addresses, if 
die scheme is m work 
smoothly. 


You don’t close your eyes when you drive a car 
so why should you when you buy one? 


TOYOTA LAND CRUISER. 

When therefc no road, 
it makes its own. 



Here's four wheels for super-touyh 
power, proved not on rough roads . .. 
but on no roads at all. Wherever you 
want to go. Land Cruiser will lake you — 
round trip. 

its engine is tried and true, 4230cc 
developing 128 HP (SAE net) at 
3600 RPM. That's plenty of power for 
hlll-dimbing, highway cruising, or 
off-road exploring. Built to last, Land 
Cruiser is ready for any trial you want to 
put it through. 

Lois of attention has been paid to 
making Land Cruiser last Oil is force-fed 
throughout the engine lessening friction 


Aft# v vr ■ 


ram 


and lengthening engine life. Then 
there's the suspension. What can be 
said? It is built to go anywhere ... that 
floating front axle helps Lu. ,d Cruirer 
through sand, mud and any other 
hazard. And the same dual-line brakes 
that are so safe off-road are double 
protection on the tamnac. 

Specially designed seats let the 
driver's shoulders and toreo move freely 
while the hips are held firm and snug. 
This is best for rough going. But that 
same comfort comes through on the 
highway too... comfort augmented by 
thorough ventilation that eliminates stale 
air. When you're out in the wilderness, 
you need a partner that Is all heart. 
Land Cruiser Is. it will take any 
road. And when there's no road, 
it makes its own. Toyota 


engineering made It that way, 


THINK IT OVER. 


TOYOTA 


Ui. 
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ILLEGAL Saturday trading has been said by 
some retailers to have reached “anarchic" 
proportions, and the Department of Labour 
which administers (he legislation.obviously is 
unable to halt the spread of the retailing rebel¬ 
lion. 

The Retailers Federation executive, along 
with most retailers, opposes Saturday trading, 
but some of Us major members are In favour. The 
Shop Employees Union also opposes Saturday 
trading, and has warned of "blacklisting" of¬ 
fending businessmen with (he support of the 
FOL by banning deliveries. But recognising (hat 
community attitudes arc changing, the urnon is 
organising a full round of meetings with 
members to reassess Its attitude. 

The social scene has changed significantly 
since the 40-hour week was introduced, of 
course. Today there is a mucli greater number of 
working wives and people working overtime of 
necessity, making it nigh impossible for many to 
shop during the five-day week. 

And the law is riddled with dodges: some re¬ 
tailers have been giving Saturday proceeds to 
charity; some sell fruit they have grown and 
"give" away goods (the customer puys S20for a 
lemon and is given a S20 watch). 


The latest furore has exposed (he ineffec¬ 
tiveness of policing provisions and penalties. The 
Shop Trading Hours Act has a maximum $500 

fine for after-hours trading, but there Is no 
minimum; some offenders have been fined as 
little as $40, and (he penalties obviously do not 
serve as a deterrent. 

The Government must consider a few fun¬ 
damental questions. First, does the public want 
Saturday trading? Almost 70 per cent of 150 
people surveyed by an advertising agency 
recently wanted Saturday trading. When Auck¬ 
land shops opened on a Saturday just before 
Christmas, they were mobbed by thousands of 
shoppers. Parnell, an area where Saturday 
trading is permitted, on a Saturday is like a 
carnival, bubbling with a happy family atmos¬ 
phere. Hundreds of Wellington people drive the 
40-odd miles to Paraparaumu to shop on Sa¬ 
turdays. The demand is (here. 

Next question: will Saturday trading threaten 
the 40-hour week? Shop assistants, working 
under an appropriate award, shouldn't be forced 
to work hours they do not want. But surely 
supplementary help should be recruited from the 
large pool of unemployed. 


Finally, Is the law fair? No. Shops which may 
open on Saturdays have a clear commercial ad¬ 
vantage over those that do not. And by requiring 
shopkeepers to screen off weekend wares from 
those that may not be sold, extra costs are gen¬ 
erated and passed on to the customer. 

Saturday shopping regulations, essentially, 
are a manifestation of the paternalistic idea (hat 
Government knows best, which arrogantly and 
absurdly assumes (hat a politician knows belter 
than the citizen what is good for him. 

Politicians certainly can't say they are en¬ 
forcing the majority will by closing shops on 
Saturday, and a Government which espouses the 
free enterprise philosophy should fix no shop- 
trading hours. Market forces are fundamentally 
democratic; if the public wants Saturday trading, 
they will spend on Saturdays. If (he public feels 
strongly against Saturday trading, Saturday 
traders wifi go broke without the need for 
Government intervention or public expense on 
law enforcement. 

Weekend pay rates to staiT penalises the Sa¬ 
turday trader, so there would have to be a par¬ 
ticularly strong public demand for Saturday 
trading to make it worth while. 


if any remnant of a belief ill limited govern¬ 
ment remains, the limits on slate power should be 
redrawn, at least to free a mail to run his shop 
when lie wants to mid the public to buy when they 
want to. Shopworkers should have the choice of 
withdrawing (heir labour, provided they do not 
disallow others from working instead. 

The resultant freeing of market forces would 
promote efficiencies while costing nothing to 
apply and cutting out the hefty sum spent on 
administering the rules. 

The Kiwi Is obsessed, alas, with the planned 
economy, but the present state of the nation 
should be ample proof that an army of bu¬ 
reaucrats making and changing a plethora of 
rules cannot achieve the efficiencies of a free- 
enterprlsc system. 

As for the rectitude of the rebel shopkeepers in 
breaking the law, it all comes hack to the ques¬ 
tion put to Socrates: why obey un unjust law? 
Obedience perpetuates injustice. Disregard and 
defiance of the law, don't forget, fostered private 
radio stations, licenced restaurants and an end to 
the 6 o'clock swill. 
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Without word of a lie 

Oh, Brother! 

What ferment 

FELLOW bacchants! Beware the brew that 
cometh in cardboard cartons, purporting to be 
the product ot lhe holy grape, tor it is not always 

so. 

Brother Dominic hath strayed from the paths 
trodden by winemakers of oidc. producing by 
chemical means a brew closely resembling ihe 
juice of the fermented grape. And ihc lord god 
Bacchus is not pleased. 

He hath sent nis health inspectors to shew the 
brother the righteous way. But after redressing 
his habit Brother Dominic is continuing to walk 
into the valley of profits. For Brother Dominic 
claims to have gamed a lead over his brethren 
which is he loathe to forsake. 

Brother Penfolds tried to satisfy the thirsty 
millions last year using Australian grape sugar. 
But the other brothers complained and the 
courts held that their case was just. 

And Brother Penfold was grieved. For in his 
vineyard there were large quantities of product 
brewed using the banished Australian grape 
instead of Fijian sugar cane. 

After many months the brothers got together. 
The brew was released for sale to a thirsty public 
and Brothers Montana, McWilliams and Cor- 
bans did generously dig into their private means 
to compensate Brother Penfold for the losses 
that he did incur. 

There is a moral to this tale. Plant grapevines 
in quantities large and in the short run ye shall 
harvest a ripe profit sub-contracting to the 
brothers. For the thirst of Bacchus far outstrips 
the capacity of thebrothers to produce real wine. 

Penfolds will be marketing later this year a 
non-alcoholic grape and apple juice mix using 
the remainder or the $250,000 shipment of 
Australian grape sugar. 

Driving out city’s meter 
money 

JUST outside the window of NBR’s Auckland 
office a social drama unfolded just before 
Christmas which may have a moral of the geese 
and golden eggs variety behind it. 


The Traffic Department blitzed Airedale 
Street sending in meter maids four to five times 
a day. 

First it wasjust $3 tickets festooning the 
windshields. Then the meter maids started 
handing out tickets for overstaying the one hour 
limit costing $10 to $ 11 each. 

Rumblings came from within the offices. 
Tickets were costing more than a day’s wages, it 
was reaching the point where it was not worth 
coming to woYk. 

Then the cars started disappearing from Ai¬ 
redale Street. Parking spaces soon nbounded 
Which evokes the question: did Ihe Trafila 
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Department kill the goose that lavs the golden 
eggs? 

New York City went bankrupt in 1975 when 
the burden of bureaucracy became too much for 
the business community to bear, then a business 
population as big as San Francisco's fled New 
York taking their jobs and tax money with them. 

Auckland City bureaucrats are already facing 
u rate payers' revolt and some businesses have 
been muttering about moving out of town to 
avoid city rates. 

Undeterred, the city fathers keep talking 
about such grandoise schemes as a $20 million 
nail. 

Unlike central Government, Auckland city 
can t print its own funny money to fuel its 
political promises. At best it can only Boat an¬ 
other bond issue to pay yesterday's debts. 

According to the Department of Statistics 
local body incomes are not rising as fast as local 
body expenditure - inc ome up 17.8 per cent, 
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expenditure up 21.8 per cent - an inequation 
with some interesting Micaweberean implica¬ 
tions. 

The bureaucratic parasite killed its host in 
New York . . . 

Which leads one to wonder, gazing out at 
emptying Airedale Street, what is happening 

Kiwis take flight 
against the dollar 

SOARING New Zealand holiday traffic to the 
United States in times of economic hardship has 
an American aviation leader amused. 

Pan Am’s vice president passenger market¬ 
ing, A B “Sky" Maeaiy, told a New Zealand 
journalist in New Orleans: "The only people in 
the world who seem to be able to cope witji a 
situation in wh ich the amount available of the 
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discretionary dollar is disappearing and still p 
travel are New Zealanders. 

"1 don’t have a clue as to why wc continue to - 1 
do such good business in New Zenland, given l 
the economic outlook of the eounliy and whal [•■= 
: should be a very difficult disposable income.’' 

; problem.” £;.*. 

Mngary, no stranger in the region, until two 
years ago was managing director South-west^.;, 
Pacific for Pan Am, based in Sydney. , i *-!&. 

He was talking to Travel trad? magazine edi tori tr 
-Tony GlanvilleramT*hc warned that South' U 
Pacific nations could not expect tosee increasing., £ 
s numbers of Americans travelling to their arc*#- 
; because of the erosion of the American’s 
cretionary dollar. . -'I?! 

Tourist and Publicity Department statist#?*! 
I for the 12 month ending August 31 1979.shpwjW£; ’{ 
i a jump of 68.9 percent over.the same period if 

R revious year of New Zealanders hoUdayirtg. 1 **,; " 
forth America. r . i 
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Rata’s resignation draws out traditional forces 


by G V Bufterworth 

REACTIONS to Matiu Rate's 
decision to resign from ihe 
Labour Parly have been va¬ 
ried. They riinge from those 
who'd sec it in terms of per¬ 
sonal pique, through Profes¬ 
sor Chapman'* vow that no 
independent can survive an 
election, to a knee jerk reac¬ 
tion dial if (he Maori seats are 
going to he held hv ihc in¬ 
dependent* ii was' time in 
consider their abolition. 

In fact there were pressing 
long-term factors that explain 
his decision and may even 
make it possible for "him to 
retain his scat in Parliament at 
the 1981 general election. In¬ 
deed he only requires 4000 
voles lu he sure of a win and 
even 3500 if they came from 

Wtiiiid £:££ f ?!»?>' Ihc 

seat. 

I he potent anxiety of the 
Labour leadership Io\vin him 
back shows lhat they loo are 
well aware of this electoral 
arithmetic. 

Indeed the "almost decent 
haste (i. seek the support of the 
branches uf Wesiern Maori 
followed by the appointment 
of Kum Welerc ns Labour's 
spokesman for Maori Affairs 
underlined Labour'* fears. 

Unlike die European elec¬ 
torates which arc unstable 
entities dial dissolve under the 
impact of population 
movements, die Maori clcc- 
'*nates are highly stable. 
Northern Mauri has"existed in 
virtually its present form for 
more than ItXJ years. 

This means that, compared 
with Gerald O'Brien and 
Gavin Downie, the latest in¬ 
dependent MP has an cleclo- 
rate with its own polities!I 
culture and coinniunih of in¬ 
terest to appeal to. 

Rata ean urge his voters to 
see themselves as Maoris and 
North Aucklanders with un¬ 
ique interests that only an in¬ 
dependent Maori Ml* could 
safeguard nioreplausihlvdian 
O’Brien could do for Island 
Buy or Downie lor Pakuranga. 

Kaia also has the advan¬ 
tages of having been the sitting 
Mr for 16 years. 

Hie first laetor 'to which 
Rata has consciously chosen 
loappeal by his plirn.se “Mana 
Moluhakc . is the political 
tradition of the Northern 
Maori electorate. 

I hese words can be 
colourlessly translated as 


Maori self-determination. But 
Rata's odd rendering of it (to 
Pakeha ears) ns “Maori self- 
reliance and liberty infinite” 
conveys better the ring of it to 
Maori cars. 

This sloenn harks back lo 
the radical phase of the Ra- 
tana Movement in the 1920s; 
then the secular wing of 
katana's iollnwmg tried us a 
purely Maori organisation lo 
wrest the Maori scats from the 
representatives of the pakeha 
political parties and used it in 
their campaigns. 

This was the time of 
Ratann's appeal to England 
for ratification of the Treaty of 
Wailangr and ihe rectification 
of Maori laud grievances, the 
Rjiianu Hank and ihe expe¬ 
riment in communal farm ini 
ai Riitana Pa. 

iieiuiij Katana is IliC CVt’K 
uldcr prophetic Maori iradi- 
lion stretching hack to the 
1860s to Te Whili and Te 
Kooli thut prophesied the end 
of Pakeha rule. 

The Ratana Church's in¬ 
fluence in politics today is a 
matter of dispute. 

Proportionately the mem¬ 
bership of the Ratana Church 
has fallen markedly since its 
heyday in 1936 when 19.9 per 
cent of all Maoris were adhe¬ 
rents. In 197 (j only 12 percent 
of Maoris returned themselves 
as members nf the church. 

Blit there could be a degree 
of understatement of the 
church’s strength because 
some are wary of stating their 
church allegiance in I'akeha 
census takers. 

Moreover Noiih Auckland 
traditionally Inis been a Ka¬ 
tana stronghold and even in 
1971 16 per cent of North 
Auckland Maoris were Ra¬ 
tana. In Central Auckland in 
1971 13 per cent of Maoris 
returned themselves as R.i- 
laiia. 

Spelt oiii numerically like 
iliis. the church seems a dis¬ 
tinct minority. There are cer¬ 
tain factors,' however, thut 
greatly increase its importance 
m Maori politics. 

First, of course, is that to 
belong ton Maori church is an 
indication of a .strong Maori- 
noss that is also likely to be 
reflected in being u registered 
Mauri voter. The compara¬ 
tively small numbers on the 
Northern Maori roll could 
give this group of between 
2500 and 3000 voters u dis- 




MM RA1A ... latest independent Ml* 
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proportionate strength in the 
19x| election. 

The figures of voting turn¬ 
out iu Northern Maori are 
8ii7i. electors in 1472. X55r, 
electors in 1975 and 8495 jn 
147.x. 

During these three dec- 
lions. Raia’s vote has been 
ahoui 6UM0. and has never 
been less than 70 per cent of 
ihe tulal vole. 

Rain, as a minister ol the 
R.Uana ehureh. could well 
exercise an overwhelming 
appeal to Ratana voters. 

Many Ratana are paid up 
members of the Labour Panv 
and serious defections lo .siip’- 
port Rata could gravely wea¬ 
ken the Labour Party machine 
in Nun hern Maori. 

II even 80 per cent of the 
Ratana church votes for Rata 
he has u better vote than any of 
his opponents in the last three 
elections. 

In Northern Maori, loo. 
there is the traditional sen- 
linicm of the Kotahitanga 
(Unity) Movement for Raia h, 
appeal to. First launched iii 
Orakei in the I87(ts. there lias 
always been a core tif sup¬ 
porters in North Auckland. 

Indeed ns nominee. Hone 
Hckc. held Northern Maori 
Ironi 1893 until his death in 
1909 and the members for 
Eastern and Western Maoris 
also supported it during the 
1890s. 

Basing its appeal on the 
behalf that the Treaty of 
Waitungi promised Maori 
self-government. Kotahiinn- 
ga asked for a separate Maori 
Parliament. 

Though James Carroll and 
“Aptfiitta -Ngatrt* toy- the^em- 

lion of Maori Councils and 
Maori Land Councils in 1900. 
met the nims of its mure 
moderate and realistic 
members and whittled back its 
support. there always 
remained a core of believers in 
a Maori Parliament as the only 
way to protect Maori land And 
Maori mana. * . 

Since in practice almost 
anyone who wishes can be on 
the general roll, lo enrol as a 
Maori voter means (lint you 
value your Maoriuess and will 
support institutions that help 
differentiate a Maori front a 
Pakeha. This groilp also has 
the energy and ability that 
mgy help to give Raid an or- 
. ganisalioni to mobilise the 
■.■Maori vote.;. . 

■; The fipaLelenVertt that will 
add tq Ra(n’s electoral base’is 
' the wtiy eoriitortijc' eyehis afe 
. sharpening ■ the.dijTiisfc re- 
>.; sentment ihijl.riinoy Maoris ■ 

; cd^fakcha^Ociety. 
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Rata, relerred this in \a\ing 
“lbe preearhiih nature uf ihc 
plight uf main Maori pe-mlc 
demand a draiiiaiic juth'ii.' 

I he fuel uf the mailer kill.u 
Mauris, us the pnorest 
eduealed and must unskilled 
seciimi uf ihewnrkfnrte. have 
been suffering ilramatkallv 
Irom unempiuvmcni. 

A reason,iiilc guess lu-.cd 
■ ’ii a survey done ji 1467-04 
ihal probahlv one quarter uf 
'be 5U.IHHi inieinpliwed are 
Maoris. Re.il iineinpluvm(*ni 
islikek lobeereaiereveiNlian 
1 1 ns si irc iTie nnl\ survev 
made uf all forms of luioiii - 
pluvmem is the live vearlx 
census 

llus shows that the imein- 
pluved figures held hv ihe 

Depart inem of Labi hi ralw a v.s 
suhsiaiuinllv understate ihose 
seeking empluv mem. 

Even on this limited basis of 
the Labour Depart mom's 
figures the degree of unein- 
ptnymem in both Nurlli 
Auckland and the Auckland 
urban area is lurmidabk*. 
North Auckland in August 
1979 find an unemployment 
rale of just over 9 per cent 
while the Maori unem¬ 
ployment rate' was almost 
certainly over 15 percent. 

The Auckland urban area in 
fhc same period had approx¬ 
imately 3.3 per cent of its 
hi hour force unemployed. 

But. if one-quarter of the 
10.487 unenipiovcd were as¬ 
sumed lo he Maoris, then the 
Maori u nem ploy mem rate 
would be about 14 per cent. In 
addition many Maoris' in¬ 
come would have been dras- 
jWally redtfcWhy thfe eii t back 
in overtime and many families ■ 
who have undertaken com¬ 
mitments on houses in the 
boom times of 1972 and 1975 
would now have been si rug- 
sling to; meet their comnnt- 
. incuts. 

A number probably have 
already been unable to dp so 
and have been the subject of 
mortgagee house sales. 

Rata s personal back¬ 
ground makes him par¬ 
ticularly receptive lo (lie 
problems of unskilled Maori 
workers und their families. He 
hdd only.-a limited formal 
education imd was a traded 
man with (he Raiilwpys 
..Department before ;his elec- 
; (ion to Parliament. r 
. Indeed..it .coiild he thaj he ■ 
. feek his demotion' is .pari'of 


nation hy the Maori com¬ 
munity suggests that lie ntav 
well serve as a focus for all the 
forces that have been men¬ 
tioned. 

Thai he appears lo have 
curried a significant number 
of members of his own party 
organisations wiih him mus't 
he particularly diseuiiraging 
6> the Lu bou r leaders. 

The crowded meeting that 
the press claims lie had in 
-Sucklaud suggests also ihal 
ihe younger and mure radical 
■activists are also ralking to 
lum. 

Bin perhaps ihc must sig¬ 
nificant resignation ofnll is the 
action ul the chairman desig- 
naie uf the National Party's 
Northern Maori branch. 
Dennis Hansen, to join Kata in 
his crusade. 

! !*.“ Mipppri ilemonstrules 
the verv real draw ins power of 
an independent Maori Ml 1 
spousing traditional political 
views and acting us a spokes¬ 
man fnr Maori grievances. 

There was a revival of inte¬ 
rval in kmnliiianga ideas in 
the lute 1450s; then its leaders 
claimed to have gathered 
25.0(111 signatures lo a petition. 

Rcsennneul over the 1967 
Maori Affairs Act strength¬ 
ened s licit sv in iiiicn is a mil i as 
inlliieneed the ivleas of the 
Mauri land piolestors. 

koiahiianea has ik>i .p. 
tenipiol In run eamlidaies to 
I‘arli a men i so us degree ol 
electoral strength is utikiuiw n. 
Noneilieless it a can muster 
even >110 voters it o hi Id give 
am-tiler * iguifleam aeeessii.n 
"fsirengili tu Rata. 

Filially there is the potent- 
‘•'■nibn|ism u f |]ie Treaiv ot 
Waiiantii itself. At miniriiuni 
niosi Nfaorix sec ii as a sxin- 
bolit recognition of Mimri 
idemiiy. while groups like 
Koi.ihnaiiea and the political 
wing of the Ranina Church 
rest a whole political philo¬ 
sophy un it. 

I" times of trouble and 
'I''iihi Maori thinking and 

h ,, |V'* arc a pi to fouls un u 

because its very ambigunv 
and ihe widespread accep¬ 
tance of its ■‘inTportiince" 
makes. it useful ns a political 
corners lone for a movement. 

The MP for Non hern 
Maori, with Waiiangi in his 
electorate, will be purlieu lark 
lined to ciixnke this .sen¬ 
timent. 

In Ihe next few months Rata 
almost cmnirjk will begin to 


make wider use of all these 
peculiarly Maori political 
.symbols, ui the bewilderment 
of most Pakehas. 

He will be responding to Ihc 
second element of the situa¬ 
tion. the resurgence of Maori 
consciousness in the cities. 

During the period of 1940s. 
1950s and even !9fir)s. Pa- 
kehas have goL used to Maoris 
being relatively acquiescent 
and invisible". 

Since 1969 this has changed, 
first with the emergence or the 


the major demonstrations of 
the Maori Land March in 
1975, the tent embassies out¬ 
side Parliament in 1972 and 
1975 and Bastion Point. 

There is n new generation 
emerging in the cities who feel 

elieatenoi irieir 'viuoiiiucmu'% 
yet do not feel integrated into 
the dominent Pakeha society. 

At the lowest socio-econ¬ 
omic level they form apolitical 
gangs but there are significant 
numbers of heller educated 
Maori people who feel that 
Maoris have not received a 
fair deal from Pakeha society 
and have la tched on to various 
land grievances to express this 
resent men t. 

They have hecn active in the 
Auckland urban urea and 
Rata has always been re¬ 
sponsive lo them. 

Historically, every Maori 
movement of any sign i fie mice 
has tell obliged to prove itself 
by coins into politics. Both the 
Voting Mauri Party of Api- 
rana Ngat.i and Sir Peter Buck 
did llus. a> did the Ratana 
Movement in the 1920s. 

It lias always interested me. 
that the radical activists have 
noi vcI felt able lo challenge 
the sitting Maori Mfts though 
they toyed with the idea m 
1978. 

Rata, however, has given 
them the accession of a silting 
Maori MP and this will vastly 
enhance their mana. It will 
also be a litmus test of what 
sort of support they have 
among olher Maori's since 
lhey will now feel confident 
enough to challenge the other 
Maori MPs, 

The electoral support they 
can muster is more difficult to 
assess. But the nature of the 
Maori elcclnrales probably 
means that they, or more ac¬ 
curately their sympathesisers. 
are weft represented. 


A smart secretary 
lias 3 ways to get jcar 
Hew Zealand Hotel 

Motfll Bo okings. 

I Cail Instsnt Jreellne, Auckland/ 
Weiringlonychrirtchuroh. Thay hava 
150 Hotela/Motels In thtlr. system. 


« Aak Air New Zealand to book your ad- *.' 
commodatlon when your Secretary 
160 ^eta/ 

fl 2 e 8 >* tam all In the ai* 

/. Wf li'ftill ringing aroiind, 

^Mt^cogingj^u monsy — ahpw her this rnsaaaas/ 
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Manufacturers 

Federation 


THEsimplistic and extremely 
naive attack on manufacturers 
bv Warren Berryman ( NBR. 
December 17) scarcely de¬ 
serves a response but just for 
the record I will set the matter 
straight. 

The New Zealand Man¬ 
ufacturers Federation is com- 
mited to the development of a 
strong and competitive man¬ 
ufacturing sector. The facts 
are that manufacturers are 
becoming increasingly ex¬ 
port-oriented. Research con¬ 
ducted through our Export 
Research Programme showed 
that manufacturers overall 
intended increasing the 
proportion of production ex¬ 
ported by 60 per cent over the 
next five years. This remar- 
kahle growth is not going to 
occur through just one or (wo 
companies - it reflects a gen¬ 
eral appreciation of the desi- 
rcahihty of increasing exports 
both to the companies con¬ 
cerned and the country. (My 


own company already exports 
more than 50% of its produc¬ 
tion). 

My statement commenting 
on a speech made by the Hon 
D F Quigley pointed out some 
simple facts of international 
trade which get overlooked by 
the academic economists and 
it sees the amateur theorists in 
the media. 

I pointed out that Australia 
controls seven per cent of its 
imports by quota and that 
Korea andTaiwan banned (he 
import of textiles for local 
consumption. Asian countries 
have extremely high tariff 
levels on a wide range of 
consumer products. The In¬ 
donesian tariff of 100 percent 
on textiles is typical of tariffs 
in the region. 

Facts Tike these are consis¬ 
tently overlooked by those 
who wish to paint a picture of 
New Zealand as a highly 
protected country surrounded 
nv a world practising free 
trade. 

The Federation total jv. 

rejects (lie specious claim by 
Mr Berryman that we would 
he heller off with only those 
industries which hud a com¬ 


parative advantage interna¬ 
tionally. 

This would reduce our in¬ 
dustrial base to very few 
products and would create an 
unbalanced and uninteresting 
society to say nothing of mas¬ 
sive employment. 

The essential point about 
(he New Zealand situation 
which the doctrinaire econ¬ 
omists don't seem to grasp is 
that our tiny market can easily 
be dominated by any one of 
hundreds of overseas com¬ 
panies who would sell at a loss 
to get control. This means 
import licensing as well as the 
tariff will be necessary in the 
fprseeable future. 

The Federation recognises 
that the whole economy must 
become more efficient and use 
resources more effectively. 
We do not ask for the status 
quo. Bui we do expect 
Government to pursue 
policies that are consistent 
with the move towards im- 

. r<- • _ . . . 

|/iimiiK cmciency ana in¬ 
creased exports. 

This will not he achieved by 
abandoning import controls 


to satisfy a nineteenth century 
- that would be a recipe for 
certain disaster. 

F. Tumovsky 
President 

NZ Manufacturers' Federa¬ 
tion 

I MUST take issue with War¬ 
ren Berryman regarding his 
“Federation for Efficient 
Manufacturers". 

The inadequately informed 
readercould only end up more 
so when he reads': "where local 
goods have to face real com¬ 
petition in overseas markets 
they are sold more cheaply 
than they are sold at home". 
This is a mischievous and 
irresponsible generalisation - 
good copy it may be. but not 
good reading. 

I can only quote with accu¬ 
racy my own company's 
figures, but I'm sure we are not 
alone. Wc sell our mobile 
radiotelephone products in 
many countries and we enjoy 

lh|* farnpst .^r KU.. 

itigvjt 4!iul k Ul Lilt pew 

Zealand market - and we arc 
the only wholly New 
Zealand-o'wned company in 
this field. 
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Any microfiche system 

is only as good as its filing systei 

And if you don’t have 
the Elchner System, 
you don’t have the best. 

The secret is in the design of the 
visible index panel. Lets you see 
titles at a glance. Lets you remove 
or file fiche in an instant. And it 
comes in four colors for efficient 
departmental or category coding. 

Constructed to last indefinitely, too, 
the Elchner panel can’t warp, sag, 

Crease, tear, or lose its shape. The 
pockets will never pull out from the 

sides of the frame. Overlapping___ 

suspension provides even distribution of stress—holds fiche secure even 
if the panel is turned upside down. And you've never seen anything like 
Elchner indexing. Color coded letters, numbers, or blank insertable AGCO INT 

Strips that can be used over and over again. BPB - 

S S m?n th J Eichner System works for any amount of fiche from 10 

mlfi? p“ n h U ’ "If “ d un ‘ ts ’ rotar y stands < easel binders, 

■ So niBkothe most of vour microfiche . FO Bt 

system. Let the Eichner System go to workforyou •. 



ACCO INTERNATIONAL 

CNJDLTD. 

RQ BQX63S3 
WELLINGTON M2 .; . . 


Spread over a wide selec¬ 
tion of markets, in hoth 
hemispheres, and with sales 
running at the rate of some 
millions of dollars a your, the 
range of end user prices or the 
various models is. in all cases 
loner in New Zealand than in 
any other country. The diffe¬ 
rentials in favour of the New 
Zealand buyer range from 
20-50 percent and the product 
sells well on this price struc¬ 
ture throughout the world. 
Not much guugingof the local 
consumer in that deal. Mr 
Berryman. 

A M Talt 
Managing Director 
Talt Electronics Limited 


Milk 

fluoridation 

FOLLOWING up your refe¬ 
rence to Marl inborough’s 
leaning towards using milk as 
the vehicle for fluoride {NBH 
August 22). 1 think it might be 
a mistake to label it a "fun- 
drink". 

Someth i ng which won Id 
give a child a feeling of self- 
importance would he hotter, 
particularly as the intention <■( 

using the milk method is li> 
limit the intake i>l'tluoiidc. 1 »» 
the scientifically approved 
sale dose and mi avoid risk of 
excess. For this purpose im 
more than one drink of one 
third pint per day coni .’lining 
ippmol lliiuridcis required. It 
is more likely tube accepted as 
a "milk pioJuu”. ■listiihnled 
in specially labelled con¬ 
tainers. anil in the United 
Kingdom would then he out¬ 
side the scope of the Dairy 
Council. 

It would lie preferable to 
reintroduce milk to schools 
which could he done hy milk 
distributors fluoridating a part 
of the supplies. The remainder 
could be l ‘whiic milk" where 
parents exercised their 
freedom of choice, for any 
particular reason such as it 
being medically inadvisable 
as in the case of diabetics. 

The clinical trials, conduct¬ 
ed by the Borrow Dental Milk 
Foundation mentioned in 
your article, show an ap¬ 
preciable reduction in caries 
in school children who have 
only taken the fluoride on the 
200 days they have been at 
school. Better results num¬ 
erically, of course, would re¬ 
sult from 365 days. 

It’s admitted benefit would 
be lost to childreriundcr five it 
provided only at school, but 
distribution could be made to 
them at home from birth. 

The milk method costs 
infinitely less than the method 
of water fluoridation which 
would use 16,000 tons of 
fluoride a year for a popula¬ 
tion of 55 million against only 
7'/i tons for every 10 million 
children, without any guar, 
fan tee of absence of excessive 
intake by the individual, and 
certainly involving wastage of 
many gallons on other pur- 

E oses which could derive no 
enefit. 

Phyllis Deakln 
Waterloovlllc 
Hunts 
England 



Services to 
travel agents 

1 WISH to point out that there 
. is a serious inaccuracy in your 
■ article concerning multi access . 
Systems on page 7 of.',vour 
November 2p issue. ’’ , ; •; > 

‘ Airline sources are 


mg services ottered hy foreign 
carriers wh ich Qantus does not 
already provide. 

Qantas lias offered a single 
access system to travel agents 
for some years and the level of 
service provided has been 
regarded hy TIAS as a neces¬ 
sary starting point if the T1AS 
service is to he competitive. 

However there is no inten¬ 
tion to limit facilities in the 
future and indeed wc envisage 
discussing the special requi¬ 
rements of each airline sub¬ 
scriber with that subscriber 
when they join, with a view to 
implementation where possi- 

In deciding whether or not 
to support extension of facili¬ 
ties die considerations will be 
technical feasibility and cost. 

Alee Pratt 
Manager 

Travel Industries Automated 
Systems 1*ty Ltd 


BNZ Visa 
advert 

OGII.VY, (Tuples or whoever, 
once said "Ego has no place in 
the creation of advertising - it 
simply clouds the issue". 
tA'/l/< Nov 2o l‘>7‘>). 

I he com pa i is. m Mr Marlin 
draws is clearly due to hap¬ 
penstance. I«i debate ilic 
point publicly does the in¬ 
dustry a disservice • - sui ely we 
are laced with far more’im¬ 
portant issues. In draw the 
NI'A into the debate.smacks of 
short term marketing in- 
lighting. 

We would have thought the 
professionals in the industry 
were above this. Unless of 
course they subscribe to play¬ 
ing better pianos in belter 
brothels. 

Chris Sharp 
Focus Advertising and Mar¬ 
keting Ltd 

Air NZ’s 
standards 

MAY I. asa businessman who 
Ims travelled with Air New 
Zealand fairly regulurly in 
recent years, take Issue with 
John Draper and his refe¬ 
rences to the Mount Erebus 
tragedy in two separate aril- 
eles in’your December 10 is¬ 
sue? 

Firstly, it must be highly j 
presumptuous to link the ! 
crash with n 1968 Ministry j 
merger or the Air New 
Zealand NAC merger flt a [ 
time when the results of an- 
official investigation arc still f 
awaited. 

Secondly, to claim that the 
tragedy represents an ig 
nominlous end to an imag" 
boosting campaign is. wr 
viously unfair. Mostairlineref 
my acquaintance have suf 
ffcrefl'disasters but they con- 
tinue to compete and market J 
their services and image.'■as, 
,!y.as possible. Given; IB 
very high standards of opera* 
lion on all its regular routes 
there seems no valid rs«ojj 
why Air New Zealand ftyottHPj 


an accident which- obe 


and expects will prove, q 
unrelated to its regular' Q 
rations. 

I would have thoughLJWb 
some pri<je in theairu n »*c 
achievements and supjpOwSfe 

its' Allure plans would! 

better course "fbr'ANSSy' 
Zealanders generally&P|§a 
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The economy 


Cost of living: Orewa snores as inflation soars 


Economics Correspondent 


FINANCE Minister Rob 
Muldoon has a new technique 
for managing the economy. 
Gone are thedays of economic 
wizardry. Welcome the hyp¬ 
notist. 

The so-called state-of-the- 
nation speech at Orewa was 
one big yawn. Predictably, the 
Prime Minister skirted around 
the important economic issues 
of the day and only provided a 
vague outline of the 
Government's economic 
policy. 

Instead, under the spotlight 
of his much publicised speech, 
Muldoon introduced the 
public to the newest member 
of his economic stable, an¬ 
other scapegoat. From now on 
this year, most of the failings 
of the New Zealand economy 
can be blamed on the inter¬ 
national economy. 

This latest pet replaces an 
old favourite scapegoat, the 
previous Labour . Govern¬ 
ment. It stretches the public's 
credibility to blame the 
Labour Government for all 
the country's economic ills 
since it has been over four 
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THE NEW SCAPEGOAT .. 
nation's ills. 


world's economy blamed for 


years since Muldoon's party 
has been in office. 


Time enough for people to 
torget Muldoon's claims that 
international factors did not 
have it large effect on the New 
Zcalund economy when the 
Labour Government tried to 
blame sonic of the increases in 
domestic inflation on the 1973 
international oil price rises. 

And since Hie international 
economy never has the op¬ 
portunity to vote in New 
Zealand elections, it is a much 
more attractive scapegoat 
than another Government 
pel, the unions. 

Inflation, much in the news 


these past weeks, is largely 
caused by international econ¬ 


omic factors, according to the 
Orewa speech. 

There was a lime when the 
Prime Minister boasted of his 
ability to get inflation down 
below 10 per cent. He has 
never succeeded. 

It seems likely that inflation 
will rise rapidly over the next 
year. Comparison of prices for 
the December quarter 1979 
with those for the December 
quarter 1978 shows that over 
the past year consumer prices 
rose by 16.5 per cent. When 
the annual rate of inflation is 
calculated in this way, it is a 


record rate foracalendaryear. 

Another wav or calculating 
the annual rate of inflation is 
to average price rises for a year 
and compare this average with 
the average of price rises dur¬ 
ing the year before. When the 
annual inflation rate is cal¬ 
culated in this way. the 
Government's performance is 
put in a better light. 

The average annual rate of 
inflation has fallen in each 
calendar year since 1975. 

But no mailer how die an¬ 
nual rate of inflation is cal¬ 
culated, it is likely that there 
will be an upward trend in 
price rises during 1980. Mul¬ 
doon is expert enough to know 
(hat he won’t have a leg to 
stand on when it comes to 
proving his success at battling 
inflation. He will have to ride 
his new scapegoat instead. 

In his Orewa speech, lie 
explained that everything 
changed on the international 
front "when the Shah was 
overthrown and the oil situa¬ 
tion became more chaotic 
than ever before." 

Muldoon said "we have 
now seen the price of oil 
double in less than a year and 
we are speaking of thirty dol¬ 
lars u barrel as a reality and 
there is no indication us to 
where the price movement 
might end." 

Further, “Oil prices and 
other factors have led the 
United States and the rest of 
the industrialised world into 
the beginnings of a recession 
which, at present, seems to be 
deeper and longer than was 
anticipated prior to the latest 
increases in oil prices." 


Sterling Nicholas 
takes the risk 
out of duty free 
shopping! 


It's not much good saving on duty 
free prices If you find whatever 
you've bought isn't right when you 
bring It home. 

You won't be disappointed If you 
shop at our Sydney showrooms 
— we guarantee satisfaction, no ' 

argument. Write for our free 
Illustrated brochure. 


Sterlin 
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While New Zealand has 
! benefited from the funds ac- 
> cruing to oil producers 
r through Iamb trade with Iran, 

i Muldoon points out that "by 
■ 1979 the OECD estimated that 

only about fifty per cent of the 
surpluses of the oil producers 
‘ w as showing up as increased 
trade because of the limited 
ability of their economies lo 
absorb more imports." 

“The failure of the policies 
of OPEC and the destruction 
of the solidarity of that or¬ 
ganisation is doing grave 
damage to the economies of 
the oil producers' major cus¬ 
tomers and the results will 
boomerang right buck onto 
the OPEC countries them¬ 
selves." 

After painting a gloomy 
picture of the international 
world economy, the Prime 
Minister asserted his belief 
that “within the next year or 
two, nothing short of a major 
exercise in international | 

economic co-operation will 
save the world from asituation 
which has not been seen since 
the 1930s. 

In the meantime, 

“international prices general¬ 
ly are moving up with high 
levels of inflation in the in¬ 
dustrial countries and these 
increased prices will have to he 
absorbed internally. New 
Zealand's terms of trade are 
likely to decline somewhat this 
year." 

But while Muldoon wants 
the public to be fully aware of 
the powerful influence of the 
international economy, he 
emphasises that his new 
scapegoat is fairly tame. He 
thinks the New Zealand 
community will "not be suf¬ 
fering too much” from either 
increased oil prices or othe^ 
international prices. ’ 1 

Muldoon is not worried 
about the latest increases in 
the consumer price Index 
because he does not think that 
the consumer price index is an 
accurate-" r rtfi6clibri"^df 
inflation. 

“Basic inflation," Muldoon 
says, “is 10 per cent." It is 
frivolous Items like meal and 
petrol which push the rate of - 
increase in prices above that 
level. 

This cun hardly be reassuri 
ing for families raced with a 
21.5 per cent increase in food 
prices over the past calendar 
year and with even larger in* - 
creases in petrol prices this 
year. . 

And the Increase in the 
prices of nod-frivolous items 
such as fruit arid vegetables' 
and dairy products Increased - 
by considerably above 20 per 
cent last year..Domestic fuel 
and light prices rose by 
percent. :• '■ 

• T 
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several items last May. 

Interest rates, a potential 
influence on inflation, contin¬ 
ue to ascend. This is partly a 
result of present Government 
policy designed to keep 
liquidity lighter in the year 
ahead. 

Obviously, international 
economic factors can have an 
important influence on 
inflation within New Zealand. 
But economists are only 
beginning to be able to assess 
what the impact of the inter¬ 
national economy might be. 

The rise in petroleum prices 
in 1973 had a dramatic efTect 
on prices in New Zealand and 
elsewhere. Apart from these 
dramatic events, inflation can 
be transmitted from a groupof 
countries to another country 
or countries. The whole world 
is linked by an interdependent 
system of prices. 

Foreign trade and invest¬ 
ment link prices between 
countries. Or in the jargon of 
economists, they are the main 
factors in the ‘'transmission" 
of inflation. 

While it is not difficult to 
identify transmission factors, 
it is hard for economists to 
quantify the influence orthese 
factors. The public is probably 
befuddled by the jargon and is 
at a greater disadvantage. 

This is another reason why 
the international economy 
provides an excellent 
scapegoat for a clever poli¬ 
tician like Muldoon who is 
able lo use public ignorance to 
his advantage. 

The transmission mechan¬ 
ism works in such a wny that 


industrial expansion overseas 
will eventually result in higher 
prices for New Zealand's im¬ 
port The growth in demand 
that comes with economic 
■ growth will probably push 
international prices up. 

Industrial recession over¬ 
seas can also push up the 
prices for New Zealand's im¬ 
ports. As firm's reduce their 
output, international prices 
may rise. 

Lastyear, wages kept step 
with inflation in NewZealand. 
And while interest rates rose. • 
many investors found it easier 
to obtain funds than during 
earlier years. Also, the terms of 
trade improved slightly. 

Muldoon may be right in 
not treating inflation as a se¬ 
rious matter. 

If all prices and values rise 
at the same rate, the relative 


prices and values of products 
remain unaltered.The relative 


price changes. 

The problem with inflation 
is that prices and values do not 
change at the same rate. Al 
any one time, some prices and 
values increase faster than 
others. It is this difference in 
rales or increase that causes 
most of the bad effects com¬ 
monly associated with 
inflation. 

Inflation causes income to 
be redistributed. Economists 
have little evidence about the 
extent of this redistribution. 
But enough change occurs in 
tlie short run for some people 
to feel disadvantaged. 


In 1980, wages are likely to 
rise more slowly than prices. 
So it is the wage earners who 
will feel the pinch of inflation 
and who are likely to feel 
cheated hy increases in con¬ 
sumer prices. 

Long-run damage may oc¬ 
cur to the economy if interest 
rates rise os a result of the 
Government’s attempts to 
control inflation by tightening 
the money supply and firms 
cut back on expensive new 
investment. 

At any one time, there will 
be some group which feels 
cheated by Inflation. A solu¬ 
tion to this problem is to en¬ 
courage broader view of the 
New Zealand economy in¬ 
stead the particular needs of 
interest groups. 

Muldoon said at Orewa that 
"one of the most interesting 
features of the last few months 
is the clear picture that I get 
that our peopiearc liftingtheir 
eyes from the immediate 
problems of today and begin¬ 
ning to sec a vision of the fu¬ 
ture.” 

But this optimism about the 
fulure is a poor substitute for 
firm economic management 
now. The Orewa speech gave 
little indication that the 
Government was prepared to 
face up squarely to the prob¬ 
lem ot inflation. 

The economy does not need 
to he (ranquiliscd by hypnosis. 

It needs to be stimulated 
towards expansion. 

And if food prices rise much 
higher, Muluoon may be 
forced lo eat his own 
scapegoats. 


1 Industrial marketers 
| finance and money | 



Four 1-day seminars have been arranged at short notice 
to assist those involved In financial and industrial marketing 

PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP LTD, 

m collaboration with the University of New South Wales Marketing 
School and the M assey Un i versity Faculty of Business present 



■ Chairman ol industrial Market Research Lid. U.K . Harvard 

££"![■ ,lu !? or o, J 0fld,n 9 marketing texts and seminars used 

EL7c a l IOn ^ ll ^^ £ L l ^ d - in ° thinker and practitioner In Indue-, 
that. Einanotai$nd Professforta'Imarketing.:■ ■ . ’ . 

Tht L! l !!? US T R, ^ L MARKBTIMQ seminar is designed \o ' 
assist those involved in all aspects of industrial marketing, 

. Including advertising agencies. * 

TheFtlftHClAI.MARKETING seminar is aimed not only 
at the commercial financial marketer, but at professional 
groups such as sharebrokers, accountants, lawyers, in¬ 
vestment analysts, etc. 


'J Ml 



Auckland Seminars 

MARKETING OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS'3rd March 

Wellington $emiriiars 
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Sj Welllhgtom NiZ. Institute, of ManegemphW phone723r769 .• 
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RADIO SHACK INTRODUCES 

rrS SECOND TRS-80 

A computer break-through in the small business computer field for 
people who like to pay less than the "going price” 


A LITTLE INTRODUCTION 

When David Reid Data Products Ltd 
introduced the TRS-80 Model I in New Zea¬ 
land one year ago we knew we had a hot pro¬ 
duct on our hands. This was obvious from the 
tremendous response the TRS-80 was receiv¬ 
ing overseas — what we didn't know or expect 
was that we would sell almost 500 systems in 
New Zealand during that year (100,000 were 
sold worldwide during that same period.) 
What also surprised us was that the majority 
of sales here and overseas went to small com¬ 
mercial and professional organisations and 
not to schools, Government Departments and 
home hobblests. In fact the list of users range 
from farmers, chemists, boat builders, hire 
firms, travel agents, advertisers, radio stations, 
Importers, schools, insurance brokers, real 
estate, and printing companies etc covering 
virtually every spectrum of the commercial 
and professional marketplace. 

Model I prices start at under $2000 for a 16K 
byte working system complete with cassette 
and go to around $8000 complete 32K byte 
system complete with two mini floppy disks 
and 60 CPS printer. Next year David Reid Data 
Products Ltd expects to hold these prices and 
even bring them down in some cases where 
possible. Present devaluation losses have 
been offset by Radio Shack’s volume produc¬ 
tion which continues to bring the price of the 
Model I down and putting it within the reach 
of virtually everyone who wants or needs a 
personal computer. 


WHEN EVERYONE SUDDENLY WANTS 
TO BUY A COMPUTER 

Like Radio Shack In the United States, David 
Reid Data Products Ltd found it could not ser¬ 
vice every enquiry for the TRS-80 Model I. 
Many businesses both small and large require 
more disk space than the Model I could offer. 
Some needed larger screen with both upper 
and lower case characters, while others 
required a faster printer. In other words while 
the idea of a low price attracted many people 
a number of them had mini computer rather 
than micro computer requirements. So Radio 
Shack have designed the Model EE not as a 
replacement for Model I but as an enhance¬ 
ment to the existing product range. 

FAST AND EXPANDABLE1 
Model ET operates at twice TRS-80's high 
speed. In addition to either 32 or 64 thousand 
characters (bytes)of internal Random Access 
Memory, one built-in 8" floppy disk stores an 
additional one-half million bytes, including the 
Disk Operating System. And you can easily 
expand to a two, three or even a four disk 
system for up to two million bytes of storage. 
UPWARD COMPATIBLE TRS-80 BASIC 
You get the enhanced Level EQ version of 
TRS-80's already famous Level EE BASIC 
language and TRSDOS" operating system 
automatically loaded in memory when you 
"power up". (About 24K of RAM is used by this 
software). Since all of Model EE’s software is 
loaded from disk into internal memory, future 
Radio Shack languages will allow maximum 
available memory, with nothing lost to a 
language in ROM which isn’t being used. 
Each time you power up Model n thoroughly 
tests itself to insure proper operation. Your 



Radio /hack 

T^e biggest nairie in little computers® 



chosen program can appear immediately 
without any intermediate steps or questions to 
answer. Direct Memory Access allows Model 
ET to continue processing during disk transfer 
operations. All 1/0 operations are vector-inter¬ 
rupt driven. 

VERSATILITY . . . PLUG-IN EXPAN¬ 
DABILITY 

Built-in input/output capabilities include two 
RS-232C channels and one Centronics 
parallel port. Future expansion is provided for 
through four plug-in slots for optional PC 
boards. Expansion boards are under develop¬ 
ment now and will be announced as they 
become available. 

A WORD ABOUT SOFTWARE 
Writing programmes for computers is expen¬ 
sive and in order to keep the price down on 
the Model 1 system David Reid Data Products 
Ltd sold primarily to business enthusiasts who 
were keen on either writing their own pro¬ 
grammes or modifying packages which were 
available from ourselves or Radio Shack or 
local software suppliers. 

With the Model EE the question of providing 
software and software support has again 
come up at this stage we have decided to 
make the same decision as we did for the 
Model I. That is to say the standard low cost 
packages will be available for local people to 
modify to meet many application areas. 
WHEN CAN YOU GET YOUR HANDS ON 
THE MODEL II 

The TRS-80 Model EE is now being delivered 
in the U.S. and orders for the system are 
heavily backlogged. Internationally we will be 
receiving the first shipment early next year. So 
if you want to know more about the Model EE 
please complete the coupon or tell us of your 
application on your company’s letterhead. 

2-Megabyte 64K Byte with printer 
System $13,995* 

(as illustrated) 

^-Megabyte 32K Byte $5995* i 
*Tax paid 


MAIL TO: OAV1D REID DATA PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O. BOX 2630 AUCKLAND 


YES 


□ Send me your new 1980 TRS-80 Computer Catalogue 

□ I'd like more facts — have a representative call rne-. • 
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This year — National’s turn to change deputies? 

by Colin James |aaHW|nH| opinion seemed to be jell 

GEORGE Chapman has ■HI Si i 


by Colin James 

GEORGE Chapman has 
been away these past few 
weeks deciding his future. 
What he decides will n fleet I he 
shape the politics in 1980. 

I do not pretend to know 
what his decision will be. and 1 
do not know anyone who did 
by last week. 

’ It is not even the sort of 
decision we dispensers of free 
advice would care in make for 
hint. Resolving rmiltilcniin.is 
is iu* tun. 

Just sett line ihc criteria on 
which to make the decision 
poses problems of ego and 
conflicting interests. 

Docs he decide it on the 
basis of his personal future? 

As he indicated Inst year, 
there is a limit to liuw’lung 
anyone can forsake making 
money for the thrills of anno 
I cur politics. Directorships in 
private industry would he 
more appropriate for the 
champion ol private enter¬ 
prise than succeeding Sir Ar¬ 
nold Nordmeycr on the state- 
owned Offshore Mining 
Company Ltd. 

There must also he a strung 
temptation to quit while he is 
ahead - two wins, no losses. 
That temptation cannot he 
any the less lor the unhappy 
slate of his relationship wait 
the Prime Minister, who. de¬ 
spite persistent low-grade 
rumblings here and there f*,r 
his removal. |\ much more li¬ 
kely than not to lead the party 
into the 19X1 election. 

Does he decide it on the 
party's interest? And. if so. is it 
unequivocally in the party’s 
interest to wiit in 1981, keep a 
grip on the national develop¬ 
ment strategy and. inciden¬ 
tally. strengthen the Prime 
Minister’s leadership? 

Or is there something to be 
saiil lor losing in 19X1. letting a 
bumbling Labour Govern¬ 
ment (if such it proved)set up 
the conditions for a secure 
National tenure of power into 
the 1990s tinder a leader from 
the new breed? 

Or is the private enterprise 
cause too Iragile to survive 
without a powerful champion 
in (lie organisation to -act as 
foil to a revisionist leader? 

There is no obvious succes¬ 
sor to that role in the upper 
reaches of the party - so if 
Chapman went he would not 
only weaken National’s 
chances for 1981, hut also 
weaken the impact of the 
back-to-basics mood in the 
parly sit large. 

In fuel, there is no obvious 
replacement president. 

Auckland’s Stuart Masters, 
long the bridesmaid, seems 
destined never to be the bride 
and ] understand is heading 
off to North Canterbury for 
retirement. The other" four 
divisional chairmen, the usual 
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DEREK QUIGLEY ... sta¬ 
ble. 

pool oI recruits, cither do not 
want the job or are nut ready 
for it. 

Another hopeful. Egan 
Ogier. Wellington divisional 
chairman until 1978 and now 
Waikato treasurer. lost 
ground Iasi year when he was 
lipped off die policy commit¬ 
tee. 

Interestingly, and perhaps a 
pointer to the future, his place 
was tiiken hy the woman 
vice-president.’ Sue Wood, a 
youngish, intelligent uml in¬ 
novative Woman not .It all in 

the hhie-im.c mould ot past 
token National women - 
though in a. or not vet. a har¬ 
dened political pndcsMonai. 

So just finding a new pre¬ 
sident would tie Iran malic 
enough in a patty that prclers 
smooth transitions o| power. 

Ihu at least u seems likclv 
that Iasi vein's trauma of un¬ 
certainty over whether Chap¬ 
man was going ti' slay will not 
be repeated. Chapman is 
under some pressure to make 
up his mind soon, announce 
his decision and .stick in it. 

I here is pressure, too. *m 
the Prime Minister make 
some decisions about people 
and places in the Cabinet. The 
pressure is coming both front 
the party organisation (which 
a (. napmuii departure would 
lessent ami within the par¬ 
liamentary parly. 

The Prime ’Minister has 
been publicly resisting this 
pressure. 

In an interview published 
just after Christmas, lie said: 

“At this moment l have no 
thoughts of any changes in the 
Cabinet - no thoughts at all.” 

No thoughts at all? Well, 
hardly any. 

“But.” he went on. “if 1 find 
that sonieihing is happening 
that requires" change, then 
okay, we will have the 
change.” he said. 

And: “That kind of thing 
could be notification that 
someone is going to retire — 
and that might not necessarily 
lead to a change - notification 
of a health problem or. as was 
the ease not too long ago, I felt 
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GEORGE CHAPMAN... no 
obvious replacement. 

that a minister needed a hit of 
additional assistance.” 

Since there are some health 
problems - Lance Atluins- 
Sclmcider. for one. has been a 
bit shaky - and there are some 
impending retirements - Al¬ 
lan Higltet being the mosi 
notable example - ihc Prime 
Minister has given himsell 
scope lbr change. 

Nevertheless, there is logic 
in the Prime Minister's 
demu rial. Consider these 

factors: 

• lie look something of a 
Imilciing front the wungei 
brigade last sear. Though he is 
iio\\ talking tin* language of 
the development decade - 
indeed, wow his Drew a 
•l'Cecil last week around that 
menu- - he max need file 
psychological support ol die 
older brigade a hit Imuier 
before he lccls lie can handle .i 
». ahmet composed more lolly, 
of the new men. 

o Sackings are not common 
or easy in New Zealand poli¬ 
tics. "In the IvifiOs Keith 
Hnlynake used to be able in 
turn over Cuhiuct personnel 
hy letting some of the dc.id- 
\vood retire at the end of each 
three-vear parliamentary 

term The present incumhen’t 
is cautious and reciprocates 
loyalty - and is likely to find 
painful decisions harder. The 
small si/c of our parliamen¬ 
tary’ parties allows no anony- 
miiy to those demoted. 

• The Labour “reshulHIe” 
of its shadow lineup did not go 
very far. so the unsluilHcU 
National Cabinet does not 
look unduly, if at all. disad¬ 
vantaged beside its opposites. 

• A major reshunite early 
this year would preclude 
bringing in any of the out¬ 
standing hut inexperienced 
class of 1978 and would 
further delay their entry’ 
because less impressive 
I975ers brought in now would 
not subsequently he easy to 
shift. (Dili think how to per¬ 
verse mind might see that). 

Delaying (he changes 
would also give last-term 
ministers the opportunity to 
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BRIAN TALBOVS ... 
non-committal. 

announce their departures in 
their own time and oiler to 
step down graciously. 

Nevertheless, the Prime 
Minister is under pressure to 
do M»mething soon. 

One option open to him to 
reduce the pressure would be 
to demote a minister or two 
now um grounds of health or 
impending retirement) and 
bring m energy whi/zkiil 
Barry Brill amf one or two 
other second-term MPs - 
Toils Pried lander, for exam¬ 
ple.' 

OrhveoiiM cause minimum 
distupiion by simply bringing 
m Bull -■ making the munlvr- 
up to 2u ■ :ind shuttling 
portlolio*. round a bn. 

Hut doing nothing, oi sers 
little, will'n>.i remove the 
pressure which would I he it lv 
likels I" be iralistened in 
eleiiiirate level. Already. I 
heal, llieie have been rum¬ 
blings in Selwyit i Colin 
Md.achlnn's decimate) and 
some discontent in Taranaki 
(David Thomson’s) and Wai- 
totara (Venn Voting’s) where 
Social Credit is ;i force. 

This year could be good 
pickings’ for National 
hope fills, will) .sale Reimiera 
(Highel). Cum Coast Bays 
(Frank Gill). Waikato 
(Adanis-Schncider) and mar¬ 
ginal Miramar (where moves 
are atom to line up daughter 
Rosemary to succeed Bill 
Vonng) all in the melting pot. 

But more import am than all 
of these, ami crucial to the 
liming and quality of ihe 
reMinllk. is the futitle of the 
member lor supersul’e Wal¬ 
lace. Dcnuiy Prune Minister 
Brian Tat boys. 

Though Tallin vs has been 


JIM BOLGER ... stylish. 


publicly non-committal about 
his future, parts insiders arc 
confident he will leave politics 
in 19X1. 

Tn I boys' decision will 
match that of Chapman in 
importance for the parts’. 

Since it is impractical to go 
into an election with a la rife • 
duck deputy, a decision to go 
would precipitate a deputy 
leadership election To give 
the new team time to shake 
down that election would best 
be held helore the end ol this 
year. 

Present indications are that 
the contest would be between 
Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
uml Mousing Minister Derek 
Oiliglev one-lime rising slur 
E high lempleion having!,u 
hii «'1 Ins shine {Duncan 
Maelnivre still rules a men¬ 
tion. tool 

Bx the end of Iasi sear 


opinion seemed to he jelling 
in favourofQuigley, who max’ 
be short nn style (Bolger'* 
strong point), arid experience 
(usually niundatory in the 
National Parly), hut is long on 
stability, courage and com¬ 
mitment to the basics. 

Quigley as Dcnuiy Prime 
Minister!’ It would be more 
breathtaking than David 
Lange’s rise. 

(n its wake would, come 
willy-nilly a cascade of 
Cabinet changes, unless the 
Prime Minister had already 
performed major surgery off 
his own bat. 

Whether lie hud or not. (lie 
power of the fasi-lrnckers and 
private enterprisers would he 
d ec i s i vely strcngi be ned. 

The Prime Minister seemed 
at lust to have regained some 
of the initiative towards the 
end of last year (and with it an 
unfamiliar bunch of new 
friends, mamifticturciv. for 
example, looking to him for 
moderation or the new 
brigade). But lie may have 
some rougher knocks io sur¬ 
vive this year. 

This being the season for 
daydreaming, how about litis 
little scenario: a ChniHnaii- 
Quigley alliance 

I ideologic.illy speaking) Co 
rally die rioiJso-fajlIilul at tlu- 
frontier with Social < ‘red it and 
the Prime Mmisk-r socking ii 
to the Archie Bunkers over at 
the National-Labour I'otin- 
dais lenee 

For persoiiilnv politics, it 
will be National'*, year. You’re 
In -i on. < leorgc. hill you're noi 
alone. 


The one-stop guide to 
New Zealand business 

New Zealand's, most comprehensive business intelligence 
service costs only $36.00 per year. 

The 20lh edition of The New Zealand Business Who's Who 
the country s oldest established and most up-to-date 
innnA* directory — contains detailed information about 
10,000 companies and trading organisations operating 
throughout the country. 

?ptli edition, 800 new companies are listed and the 
publication has been substantially revised. 

There are five invaluable, cross-referencing indexes, 

■ ng , very successful new index that lists ail sub¬ 
sidiaries and associates and traces them back to parent 
companies. r 

For immediate delivery, fUl in and post the NBR Sub¬ 
scription Service Coupon elsewhere In this issue. 







How much money will 
youthrow away today? 

Accurate electronic digital weighing 
machines make weighing more efficient and 
your business more profitable. Your invest¬ 
ment could pay for itself in a matter of weeks. 

Free estimates from your nearest Toledo 
branch or agent. 


HM«SIUANOa iLumcaiitio 

BnWhet ai Auckland, Hamilton. Palmerston North. WctUapuu. QirUlchurvtw 
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Pneumatics: the “Cinderalla of 
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engineering 


by Warren Berryman 

“ELECTRONIC mania" and 
ignoranceof alternative auto¬ 
mation systems is costing 
New Zealand industry mil¬ 
lions of dollars. And millions 
could be saved if engineers 
had a practical knowledge of 
cheap pneumatic controls and 
prime movers. 

Scotch Paterson, consultant 
on compressed air, was so in¬ 
censed at this waste of money 
through ignorance that he 
wrote a book to flU the gap in 
engineer's formal training. 

Published by McGraw Hill 
NZ Ltd, in December 
Paterson’s Practical Pneuma¬ 
tics is written Tor the practical 
engineer who wants a book in 
his left hand and a spanner in 
his right. 


“There is a great gap in the 
training of our engineers. 
Ninety per cent of them are 
turned out of university lack¬ 
ing an interdiscipinary ap¬ 
proach to automation sys¬ 
tems,” he says’. "Sometimes 
the engineer has only a narrow 
training in one sort of system. 
In other cases the professional 
engineer is over-ridden by an 
accountant when it comes to 
buying equipment. This is 
costing us an untold amount of 
money.” 

Six out of 10 New Zealand 
factories are not using 
pneumatics, or not using 
pneumatics properly, Pater¬ 
son argues. 

"Electronics wears a glossy 
and seductive public face. 
Vested commercial interests 
have grossly exaggerated 


electronic’s usefulness, to the 
extent of suggesting that its 
infallible ana reliable under 
all working conditions.” 

Paterson challenges 
electronics’ “misconceived 
wizard image" and has a shot 
at fellow engineers who get so 
carried away with the means 
thet lose sight of the ends. 

Pneumatics has been the 
Cinderella of engineering. Pa¬ 
terson insists. 

Pneumatic controls are of¬ 
ten cheaper, he points out. 
They are also simpler, more 
robust, and stand up to dusty 
and damp conditions that 
worry electronic controls. 

Paterson hopes to aeqaint 
industry with the pneumatic 
option,’ its strong points and 
{imitations, so that through an 
interdisciplinary approach. 


the cheapest and best system 
can be devised. 

Drawing on 29 years of ex¬ 
perience in the field. Paterson 
links the theoretical with the 
practical in terms that (he 
mechanically minded layman 
should readily understand. 

The reader will find phy¬ 
sical laws relating to pressure 
outlined, and temperature 
relationships of gasses simply 
explained. 

On the practical side, air- 
activated devices are shown in 
detailed drawings combined 
with a text detailing their uses, 
limitations, and means of 
rectification. 

No pure thcoriticinn. Pa¬ 
terson has achieved some 
remarkable savings for New 
Zealand industry through the 
use of pneumatics. 


Some 15 years ago Tasman 
Pulp and Paper wits looking 
for a system to recycle its 
client icnls. Engineers from 
Bowaiers wanted to use an 
electronic automation system, 
but the local Tasman’ man¬ 
agement thought there might 
he a cheaper alternative. ni- 
lerson was called in and given 
less than 24 hours to conic up 
with a system that could he 
presented to a board meeting. 

Paterson’s pneumatic sys¬ 
tem. costing one-fifth of ihc 
Bowalcr’s system, wns adopt¬ 
ed and Itas’hcen in operation 
since. 

Bowaiers took Paterson's 
concept to use in a new pulp 
and paper mill in Canada. 

Another New Zealand es¬ 
tablishment installed a 
$20,000 microprocessor to do 
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a job I ha I could have been ! 
done by S4(l worth of 
pit eii in a tic equipment. 

In l‘>5*). Paterson designed 
a pneumatically controlled 
butler packer that lias heen 
exported all over the 
developed world. 

A major international en¬ 
gineering company had in¬ 
vested $2 million in the 
development of an electron¬ 
ically controlled butter packer 
and gave up. Paterson said. 

He is now putting the fin¬ 
ishing touches on a more ad¬ 
vanced second hook on 
pneumatics. 

The publishers. McGraw 
Hill NZ Ltd. hope to expon 
Paterson’s books as "exported 
lech in »log\" rather than just 
the export of a book, foreign 
Affairs and the Department of 
Trade and Industry is being 
consulted. 

Title*. Practical Pneumatics 
By K.B. (Scotch) Paterson, 
143 pages 

Price S1H.95 

Customs flow 
streamlined 

INCOMING international 
travellers irked at (he long 
time taken to gel through air¬ 
port formalities should try 
arriving at Christchurch. 

Customs procedures are 
being.streamlined for the next 
three or four months oil a trial 
basis to dear passengers fas¬ 
ter. 

The European non-stop 
"green charmer is not being 
introduced but selection for 
degrees of inspection is being 
reorganised to include a fast 
lane of how to get there. De¬ 
bt iIs are being kept secret lo 
stop the "undesirables” using 
the new system to maximum 
advantage. 

The ordinary traveller is 
already getting’through Cus¬ 
toms quicker and lo help 
I speed up the process officers 
I will accept some plastic mon¬ 
ey to bring those duly free 
| bargains closer to the high 
1 New /calami prices. 

Visa ami Bankcard Imvc 
I signal agreements with the 
Customs Department. Ame¬ 
rican Express and Diners Club 
are still haggling over com¬ 
mission rates. 

Cash registers ure now in¬ 
stalled lo issue automatic 
receipts for those who still 
believe in using the real thing- 

Customs Officers are aim¬ 
ing to cut times by at least 10 
per cent — on occasions the 
target has already been ex¬ 
ceeded - while still ensuring 
clTectivc enforcement. 

Additional relief for the 
overseas traveller may be in 
sight. Customs Minister Hugh 
Templeton is studying 
proposals’ lo increase duty*, 
free allowance. 
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Profile 

“Witch’s brew” that sells — and 
the woman who concocted it 


by Warren Berryman 

EXPENSIVE unusual and 
distinctly New Zealand. Ti- 
Toki liqueur entered the mar¬ 
ket late last year. 

Iniliallv the liquor industry 
treated the brown and jade 
coloured stoneware tiki crocks 
and their contents with scep¬ 
ticism, maintaining the $25 to 
$27 price tag was loo high even 
for the top end of the local 
market. 

Now. iiftcr the first batch of 
laono crocks has been sold, 
merchants arc queueing up. 

Export markets, too. are 
opening up for the liqueur 
which is flavoured with a 
secret blend of manuka honey 
and crushed leaves from our 
native bush. 

Behind Ti-Toki is Diana 
Balich, managing director of 
Auckland’s Balic Estate 
Wines. 

Balich came up with the 
idea, formulated the recipe 
made the liqueur and 
developed the marketing 
strategy. 

"I am trying to prove I can 
do something totally on my 
own. One gets loo com Portable 
in a family business. 1 want to 
feci the adrenalin (lowing - to 
feel exposed •• without the 
apron strings of the family. Its 
been » worthwhile exercise", 
she said. 

Balich has been involved in 
the family winery since she 
was « child. She left university 
to take over the business when 
her parents died 14 veurs ago. 

And how is site treated h\ 
her peers in the male domin¬ 
ated liuimiir business? "With 
benevolent respect", she said. 

Ti-Tt>ki liqueur owes its 
origins to Uulich's “major 
vice," horsenicing. She 
bought 90 acres in me Wailu- 
keres three years ago. The land 
was to he’ cleared, lirsl to 
provide pasture for her brood 
mures and later, when the soil 


was right, lo plant grapes. 

"I like to see how my money 
is being spent so I went for a 
ride on the bulldozer. The 
smell of the crushed bush set 
my imagination going." 

To capture that smell and 
Houle it as a liqueur. Balich 
studied books on native 
plants. After two years she 
came up with the recipe for 
Ti-Toki. 

Ti-Toki has a grain spirit 
base to give it a 78 proof kick. 
The distinctive flavour comes 
from six ingredients including 
manuka honey, crushed 
leaves, and bits’ und pieces 
from native trees such ns 
manuka, knwa-kuwn. and ti- 
i-<ki 

llalich said she often hears it 
described as her "witch’s 
brew". But it sells. 

Launched in October, the 
first bottle of Ti-Toki wns 

R resented lo Prime Minister 
.oh Mulduon. Soon after, the 
first order was placed and Ti- 
Toki was served althc opening 
of the New Zealand Embassy 
in Washington DC. 

An order from Air New 
Zealand followed. Duty-free 
shops, free of local sales lax. 
began to sell the distinctive 
bottles 

tittik-h said she now has an 
order from Los Angeles for 
several container loads of 900 
enscs each. All that stands in 
the wny of filling the order arc 
some nigglv bureaucratic 
requirements’ from Americm 
Federal liquor authorities, 
such as changing the wording 
on the small cards which hang 
from the crock necks. 

Balich said she wanted to 
develop the American market 
first, then move on to Ger¬ 
many, Austria, and Japan 
where interest has been shown 
in the liqueur. 

Balich said she hoped to 
produce in.ftOO crocks of Ti- 
Toki a month - 10 lo 15 per 
cent of this Tor the local market 
and the rest for export. 
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Retail prices in the United 
States would be in the USS27 
to $28 range, she said. 

Ti-Toki is sold as much for 
the bottle as for the contents. 
Tying in Maori folklore with 
the ingredients from the na¬ 
tive bush, the hand-glazed 
crocks were fashioned in the 
shape of tikis. 

Balich points out that when 
emptied the crocks serve as 
attractive book ends or lamp 
stRnds. or can be kept as a 
collector's item. 

The consumer in New 
Zealand pa vs about one-third 
for the crock, one-third for the 
contents, and Ihc remaining 
third in lax when he buys a 
bottle of Ti-Toki. 

“I don’t package the 
crocks’*. Balich said. ‘I think 
it’s part of the magic of selling 
lo let the consumer pick up 
and feel the crocks." 


The crocks are made by 
Orzel Industries of Rune i man. 
with a guaranteed lead-free 
internal glaze. 

Aspects of the crock design 
will be changed each year and 
each crock will bear its own 
unique number and date 
stamp. Balich said. 

For the local market. Balich 
said she was thinking of of¬ 
fering refills in plain glass 
bottles so the purchaser could 
use their original bottle as a 
decanter. 

Balich said she was not 
aiming at high-volume sales. 
Both here and overseas the 
liqueur is to be slotted into the 
top end of the market. 

"It’s about time New 
Zealand had a drink with an 
image - something we can be 
proud of. she said. “I think 
this product is unique. I don't 
warn to sell in bulk." 



DIANA BALICH.... catting the apron strings. 
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Adman turns 
poet 

INSIDE every advertising 
copywriter are thousands or 
words trying to burst out nnd 
be arrayed m print. 

Scribendi cacoethes, as the 
ancients called it. or 
“scribbler’s itch”, is an incur¬ 
able disease, so it is no sur¬ 
prise that former copywriter 
and advertising agency prin¬ 
cipal Lcn du Chateau, long 
retired from a copy desk but 
actively farming in Mana- 
waiu. has published a volume 
of poetry. 

This "slim collection of 
poems, titled Let the Falcon 
Fly, is printed hy Pegasus 
Press, Christchurch'. 

Its contents closely reflect 
the nuthor himself, displaying 
a keen love or nature and a 
countryman’s power of ob¬ 
servation. recording swift im¬ 
pressions with the recall of a 
camera lens — or the black 
oystercatcher thnt "strolls the 
tide-edge like good, blnck- 
gownca priest", of the “sun¬ 
winged and scarlet-masked" 
goldfinch, of the ‘’white-wine 
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water, bubble-laced beneath 
the falls". 

There aie poems of sen¬ 
timent and nostalgia and some 
with wry philosophic com¬ 
ment. There are others which 
disclose the impish humour of 
the man. such as the couplet: 
“1 really do not want to 
squeal, but my wife was driv¬ 
ing with me at the wheel.” 

My favourite is the fittingly 
rumbustious piece entitled 
“October Nor wester” - a 
“great drunken sailor of a 
wind" which is invoked to 
“Slap the fat bottoms of Persil 
wash-day wives, lick/the 
brown grassy doth of hills... 
kick tnc iron high/unpeg 
sheets, lift skirts, raise hats, 
slam doors and when/at six 
you’re thrown out in Manners 
Street, flip the man’s tie.” 

Unlike much modern verse 
that poses as poetry, but like 
good advertising copy, the 
work is graphic, lucid, com¬ 
prehensible. For all sorts of 
reasons, older copywriters 
(and admen generally) will 
want to own their own copies. 
Young copywriters in search 
of word magic, will do well to 
read it. — Grev. Wlggs 


Agency earns 
US award 

McDONALDS International 
not only hands out fast foods 
faster than any other fast food 
operator in the world. It also 
hands out awards to its top 
advertising agencies. 

Because it operates in 30 
countries, and in the United 
Stales alone employs 75 
agencies, the awards are 
coveted by competing agen¬ 
cies. 

David Danurand. a senior 
McDonalds marketing ex¬ 
ecutive from Chicago, was in 
Auckland recently and pre¬ 
sented the "Ed Schmitt Inter¬ 
national Local Store Market¬ 
ing Runncr-UfJ Award” to 
Ittglis Wright account man¬ 
ager Bill Buchanan. Ittook the 
form of a specially struck 
plaque. plus a cheque for 


With the award went 
Dandu rand’s commendation 
that the series of New Zealand 
promotions was an outstand¬ 
ing example of a totally 


professional contribution to 
the international marketing 
programme. 

Migrants need 
recognition 

EACH year the Clcmengcr 
Network of advertising agen¬ 
cies (represented in New 
Zealand by Colenso) pub¬ 
lishes a research project in the 
interests of advertising and 
marketing people. 

Previous projects have dealt 
with such subjects us inflation 
and corporate advertising and 
this year’s study set out to 
produce a picture of (he mi¬ 
grant woman and the prob¬ 
lems she encounters in Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Considering (hat 24 percent 
of Sydney’s total population 
and 30 per cent of 
Melbourne's is of non-Anglo 
Saxon origin, it can be seen 
that there is a very real need 
for a review of the problems 
facing these people. 

“To a very large degree, it 
seems to us."the migrants are 
underestimated in terms of 
sheer numbers and totally 
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misunderstood by many mar¬ 
keters who claim to he cus¬ 
tomer-oriented.’’ Clcmeiigccs 
say. 

Docs this apply to the New 
Zealand situation? We cer¬ 
tainly do not have the same 
proportionate problem as 
regards iioii-Lnulisli-spoaking 
ethnic groups. There are rela¬ 
tively lew in this group. 

But a prominent ami well 
recognised grouping is dial n| 
the Pacific islanders who 
number about fiO.tXK), of 
whom some 49,1)00 were horn 
in their homelands. English is 
not a first language for the is¬ 
land-horn anu in many cases 
their command ol'it will never 
he total. 

Of thiil bO.tXMl we under¬ 
stand that 40.000 live in die 
greater Auckland area and 
together with our Maori peo¬ 
ple earn lor that city the title of 
the Polynesian capital of the 
world. * 

Radio Pacific is the first 
medium we arc aware of 
which is attempting to provide 
access to (hat market of Pacific 
islanders - a market equal to 
the population of Whangarei 
or Wanganui. 

U provides u three-hour 
I evening programme, live 
I nights a week, called Pacific 
People. In (urn, each night’s 
programme is addressed to 
our Maori people, Tmiguns, 
Samoans. Cook Islanders and 
Niiic Islanders. 

We believe this makes fine 
I marketing sense hut its worth 
i in a cultural sense goes even 
further. We quote front the 
I Migrant IVoman. 

“From the fillies and into 
the sixties most Australians 
believed that non-English 
speaking migrants would soon 
assimilate into the Australian 
community. Most of us 
believed dial the newcomers 
could, would, and should as¬ 
similate. Eventually some 
Australians seriously ques¬ 
tioned these assumptions. 

"Gradually a new cons¬ 
ciousness emerged in the 
community. We began to 
recognise that Australia was 
becoming a inulti-eultiiriil 
society, indeed, we even 
rcucjicd the stage of acknow¬ 
ledging that these migrant 
cultures could enrich the 
| Australian community.” 

Are we in New Zealand 
ready to reach (he snmc cou- 
I elusion? 
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It’s CLIO f 

time again 

ENTRIES for the 1980CLIO 
Awards will now he well O0 
their way to the C'UOuffict,. 
New York. The deadline f« 
the arrival of «nim V 
I ehrunr\ I i 

■\lf advertising introduced 
for the tirst lime during Ifr 
and through to January If!- 
I 4, XU. is eligible lor (lie"coit 
petitions, bm this restrkfe' 
dues not apply to package 

design 01 I V/l'inemn clavi' 
entries. 

.bulges meet during Ftf. 
ilia is." Mai eh ami April r 
New York. I os Angelesar„ 
major adseriisiuu conin' 
ihiouglioui the world. In 19 m 
more tli.m lotto judges pi- 
liciputcd. 

(’riteria lor appraisal r 
judging involve: Is this anil 
leeiise pave of sales cot 
niunieaiion? Does it rvgistr 
impact and motivate it 
viewer, listener or reader?It' 
believable, tasteful? Dohi 
employ imaginative led 
niques that support the sal 
message? 

The judges' initial task in 
winnow down the mini her, 
candidates in each catcgwji 
marking them against a vi 
of values. Entries .selected; 
linalists are then judp. 
against each other. 

American and internaiior 
winners ,nc .mnniiikcd it 
awarded the coveted ('ll 
statue during best is a I Weclr 
New V»rk ‘ its and L- 
Angeles limn lime •> to L ; 
Complete inlorm.itioii ah.- 
activities is mailed lo idler 
Hants in April 

I he iveelc Consists of 
of award linkhcoils, a d 
evening and daily dispbj 
and screenings of id] linali*' 
in television and eincir- 
print, packaging design 3t‘ 
speciality advci Using. 

Winners in each pmilfc 
and technique ciilcgtf' 
receive a <’1.10 statue « 
graved with the name of*- 
award, the advertiser, agent 
ami production coiiipw 
Finalists and winners recent 1 
certificate of iceognib' 
which carries all indivW* 
eredits as furnished by 
entrain. 

The Ness- Zealand tope 
senintivc for CI.IO is Sop, 
Pacific'lelcvisinit. i- 
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Wine: fashionable opiate of the medics 
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by Belinda Gillespie 

HEART disease, the scourge 
of the middle-aged, sedentary, 
professional class male is said 
to be the favourite disease of 
- doctors, who are among its 
most likely victims. 

Health funds and medical 
advice are devoted in dis¬ 
proportionate amounts to co¬ 
ronary disease, while other 
forms of ill-health of less di¬ 
rect interest to the medical 
profession are left in a state of 
relative neglect. 

What goes for disease goes 
for liquor as well, it seems, 
because doctors have become 
advocates for wine, the drink 
that accords best with their 
aspirations and life-styles. 

Christchurch doctors Don 
Beaven and Morgan Fahey 
promote wine because they 
say it has health benefits and fs 
less likely to cause road ac¬ 
cidents than beer. They might 
stop short of advocating it as a 
substitute for tea and coffee 
the function which George 
Mazuran. chairman of the 
Wine Institute, claims lor it. 

But they mi 
his suggestion t 
in wine is a mere afterthought 
- that people appreciate wine 
for its aesthetic and socialism 
qualities, not for its uncoui 
ability to make them drunk. 

Up’ in the Olympian air in 
habited by wine huffs, the in 
toxica ting effects of wine arc. 
if anything, a source of cm 
harra'ssnicnl. 

The nuances ofsoil, climate, 
and season which nourished 
the grape urcamong the things 
thnt they relish with each glass, 
enhanced bv the personal 
touch and sivle of the win 
cmaker. 

On the health side, there is a 
tong line of doctors from 
Hippocrates down who have 
advocated wine. 

Don Benven says wine is 
valuable for treating anxiety, 
sadness nnd sleeplessness - 
nnd suggests that the country' 
could save itself some of its 
S7W million overseas expen 
dilure on sedatives and tran 
quilliscrs if the population 
look to wine (sensibly and in 
moderation, ofeourse") instead 
of popping, pills. 

Most of the health benefits 
claimed for wine arc based on 
the results of studies which 
need further substantiation. 
Many arc traditional, part of 
the history and diversity of the 
only alcoholic drink that has 
• . the distinction of being served 
j... in church. 

j In wine-drinking countries. 

,. wine is an important source of 
.. calories - around 100 per 
glass of New Zealand Riesling 
or Cahernct - more ir sweet, 
/*• Other beneficial effects such 
; - us stimulation of the appetite 
r ■ and enhancing the fcnjoymen 
f! of food, are Iqrgeiy a'uojeCHvi. 
I: but generally agreed' upon t»y 
wine-lovers.' 

\ ,T° the' nutritionist, wipe 
’«differs little from other al-. 
cohoUc drinks. Like beeri wine, 
contributes a few other nu¬ 
trients besides 1 energy. - and 
these are likely ta be Jro^ed 
out by enthusiasts albVldente 
that a glass of wine is at least ns 
good as an apple a day.. 

But the vitamins ip grapes 
are depleted mjihe". wine 
making process'; dritpfi 
wit Wit he exception of 
negligible:. Although 

large apiountp. the iron 
in.wihc Is In, a form which is 

red.wlnecanpro 
pne-pBhthedally 
^ttnaduUmale. 

ChMp„wiivs are rbptfte 
\be^riipOlar!y'hJkfc:lh:tl 


overload or siderosjs, where 
excess iron is deposited In the 
liver and other organs. 

Another fascinating feature 
of wine is that it is high in 
potassium, but low in sodium, 
whereas processed foods gen¬ 
erally have (he opposite ratio.. 
Foods with too much salt 
(sodium chloride) and too lit¬ 
tle potassium have been 
blamed as a cause of the in¬ 
crease in hypertension in 
western society. 

For people with high blood 
pressure, or other medical 
reasons for cutting down their 


intake of salty loods, wine 
could be a bright spot in a 
dietary regime generally 
found irksome by those for 
whom it is prescribed. 

To the healthy adult, how- . 
ever, two or three glasses of 
wine daily make no important 
contribution lo the diet, and 
are significant only ifweight is 
a problem. As an appetite 
stimulant, as well as for the 
calories it contributes, wine is 
a hazard for overweight peo¬ 
ple. 

The Alcoholic Liquor Ad¬ 
visory Council has made it 


well-known lo the New 
Zealand public that those who 
drink should eat at the same 
time. A belly full of food 
buffers and stows down the 
absorption of alcohol. 

The blood alcohol level of a 
drinker who has eaten never 
rises as high as that of one who 
has not. though they have 
drunk equal amounts. 

But apart from the question 
of food, different drinks ore 
absorbed at different rates. 
Gin. vodka and whisky 
produce the highest and 
sharpest peaks in blood al¬ 


cohol. followed by those for 
fortified wine*. Table wines, 
and finally beer, produce 
lower and flatter curves. 

The mystique of wine — 
whether ithas special qualities 
(apart- from mere alcohol) 
which can be scientifically 
measured was the subject of a 
recent American study. 

Wine and alcohol are not 
synonymous, the experts con¬ 
cluded. The "congeners" — 
secondary products formed in 
alcohol during fermentation 
- were thought to be respon¬ 
sible for the improved ab¬ 


sorption of the minerals cal¬ 
cium. phosphorus, magne- ■ 
.sium. zinc and iron, which 
were seen^q the subjects tested 
when they drank wine (or 
dealcoholized wine) rather 
than pure alcohol\.or water. 
Another explanation .put for¬ 
ward was that the'natural 
acidity of wine, which is close 
to that of gastric juice, might 
enhance absorption. 

Nevertheless in advocating 
wine for health.doctors are on 
shaky ground. The trouble is 
that they are advocating a way 
of life, riot a drink. 

• Turn to Page 23 
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MICRON 

READERS 


clear winners 
from Micron 

Every model in the exemplary Micron 
reader range features drop-in lenses, 3000 
hour lamp with two position switch and 
fanless convection cooling. 

Ring us collect for a quotation. 

Wellington 851-388. 





model 770 


(The universal 
reader) 


11” x 11" screen accepts all COM and document source 
fiche. 

Ideal for inventory control, order entry and record 
keeping systems. Non glare screen for easy reading. 
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International danger signals on underwriting 


by John Sloan 

• CLIENTS who benefit from 
■reduced premiums disregard 
insurers' underwriting losses 
because "they makeaproflton 
their investments". Tnal atti¬ 
tude. which crystalises the 
insurer's dilemma, has been 
noted by Australian Federal 
Insurance Commissioner R 
Kirkpatrick. 

"Because of the almost 
complete reliance on returns 
from investment, any decline 
in investment yields ihusl have 
similar deleterious effects, he 
said. “There is no divine law 
which says investment yields 
.will always remain high''. 

Kirkpatrick was not happy 
at the "appnrcnt acceptance of 
permanent underwriting 
deficits as a new principle of 
insurance". 

His views echoed those ex¬ 
pressed in an article appearing 
in Best’s Insurance News 
Digest in 1976: 

"The element that is essen¬ 
tial to the success of an insu¬ 
rance operation is the 
achievement of an under¬ 
writing profit, said the digest. 
“Underwriting is the founda¬ 
tion of the source of money for 
investments. 

"If profits cannot consis¬ 
tently ne produced from un¬ 
derwriting. then nil imatch 
the company will he leveraged 
into an impossible position. A 
management that accepts as 
satisfactory a combined ratio 
of 102 invites disaster. 

"Planning that concedes an 
underwriting toss runs con¬ 
trary to the very purpose of 
engaging in die insurance 
business and contributes to 
the erosion of the basic un¬ 
dertaking. Economists pre¬ 
sently seem agreed that the 
long-term outlook is for 
inflation at a rale two to three 
times' that which prevailed up 
to the early 1970’s, and the 
insurance industry is now 
faced with the need to support 
two types of growth: a growth 
that keeps pace with inflation, 
and real growth in new busi¬ 
ness that Keeps pace with an 
expanding economy. 

“The remarkable under- 
writingprofits recorded in 1971 
and 1972 were destroyed by 
! the failure of company man¬ 


agements to recognise the ac¬ 
celerate ngchange in social and 
judicial attitudes with which 
were combined the onset of 
substantially higher rates of 
inflation than had existed for 
nearly two decades. 

“Not only were these two 
dangersignals overlooked, the 
industry simultaneously in¬ 
ti u! ged Use! fin com pet i tie n for 
premium volume to such a 
degree that rates were pushed 
to ruinously low levels. The 
outcome of this bad liming in 
the race for discounted 
premiums when more or less, 
money was needed to cover an 
expanding risk potential, 
should have created in the. 
minds of carrier managements 
a permanent impression of the 
folly of ignoring the necessity 

frtr iin iinHrriinlinii rrnfil 

Many people had lifelong at¬ 
titudes imnued in them as a 
consequence of the Great 
Depression. 

Bests said: “The operation 
of the insurance marketplace 
was such thin there was n 
tendency to follow the loser, 
and many companies were 
willing to write business at 
known inadequate rales 
rather than pass and pick it up 
at the riglii price on die 
rebi.und 

"No com pans ilui is culling 
vale*, can take all •>! the mar¬ 
ket. or even enough of it Vo set 
waves in motion if companies 
which know the difference 
between a renfistic rale and a 
hopeful one decide - in their 
own interest and that of their 
policy holders - to stay with 
rate adequacy, flew a said. “If 
enough companies get caught 
up in the hunger for premium 
volume and will sacrifice 
sound underwriting to get it. 
everyone pays eventually 
through a constricted mar¬ 
ket.” 

At a meeting of the Irish 
Institute of Marine Under¬ 
writers. chairman R Richard- 
son said he could forsee “with 
some' regret" a possible 
change in the conduct of the 
members' business. 

“Will we be in the hands of 
our investment managers? In 
other words, will business be 
underwritten on a minimal 
profit based on the premise 



The whole story 
ot the New Zealand 
computer industry 
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The 100 page Corriputer Book is the One and only 1 
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that our investment income 
will provide the appropriate 
reserves?" he asked. 

"If so, we are surely on the 
way to financial disaster. 
When one considers the cost of 
insurance compared with 
transport charges our return is 
minimal for tne service and 
claims expertise which we as 
an industry provide. 

"We are ali involved and it 
may well he that two to three 
years of a loss situation cou¬ 
pled with major casualties will 
make us realise our mistakes. 
If we pretend that major ca¬ 
tastrophes cannot happen we 
are surely deluding our¬ 
selves”. 

A recent article by W F 
Kinder, of Mckinscy & 
Company, concentrated on 
the recent performance of the 
leading property and liability 
insurer*- in the United Slates.' 

Kinder concluded: “Is their 


success due to good man¬ 
agement or good luck? Our 
thesis is that the ton compan¬ 
ies clearly have at nnnd what 
even the poor performers 
know to be the ingredients of 
consistent combined ratio 
leadership: (I) a high-caliber 
management team, both at 
headquarters and in the field: 
1 2 )an ability toanticipate (and. 
more important, to act on) 
next years problems and op¬ 
portunities now: i3) light 
control over the elements of 
pricing and service at the in¬ 
terface between underwriter 
and producer: and (4) effec¬ 
tive co-ordination of market¬ 
ing. underwriting, and invest¬ 
ment strategics. 

"Companies that sought to 

null I'll lh<* n»»rfririr»sn/'n i-*r llw- 

--* I*-.. ... •••« 

lenders would have to acquire 
these same ingredients. 
Kinder said. 

If they had demandinu 
performance standards aru) 


were equipped lo find and 
train managers who could 
meet those standards, they 
would get started on the right 
fool. 

Beyond that, they would 
need'support from planning 
and control systems that 
looked ahead, and did not 
merely recycle the past. 

As for companies that ig¬ 
nored these basic ingredients 
for success, ‘‘they are probably 
destined to remain the lag¬ 
gards of the eighties - con¬ 
stantly buffeted by external 
forces and unable to show un 
underwriting profit even in the 
most favourable years of the 
cycle’’. Kinder argued. 

Commenting on the Can¬ 
adian insurance scene. Gor¬ 
don S Finluv remarked: 
"Informed observers here are 
convinced the industry is 
heading for a sea of red ink. ns 
the intense price competition 
now raging throughout the 


business eats away at required 
premium income' levels, and 
the number and cost or claims 
hegin to climb from the low 
levels of recent years". 

In spite of this experience, 
the Ontario Government has 
released a report on (he insu¬ 
rance industry, which rejected 
direct Government interven¬ 
tion in rate making in favour 
of a beefed-up monitoring 
system thin would require 
regular reporting on eompuin 
profitability, rates of return 
and proof of independent 
premium pricing. 

The report favoured open 
competitive rate regulation on 
the grounds that “the me¬ 
chanisms of a competitive 
market place are liketv to 

f irovidc the best sale guards 
or delivery of the insurers 
product at a price th.it bears 
responsible proportionality to 
cost and normal rates ol’re¬ 
turn" 
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HP equipment has been doing 
the job for engineers arid scientists 
since 1939 This forty years of 
experience now pays off for you 
with the HP 1000 computer family. 

It reflects the knowledge we’ve 
gained of your needs in the 
laboratoty and factory. 

For instance, our HP-IB interface 
bus makes It easy to use data from 
our instruments for sophisticated 
computations and control. And our 
experience with computer links on 
our own factory floor helped us 
develop powerful networking 
software for yours. 

Different computers 
for different needs. 

. So you don't pay for 1 more 
computer than necessary, we offer 
a range of performance. This 
includes the economical M-Series. 
with a 650 ns cycle time; the fast 


E-Series: and the powerful 350 ns 
F Series, with floating point 
processor. 

They can all expand to 2 MB 
of main memory, are available with 
data base management software 
and FORTRAN. BASIC. Assembly 
and Microcode languages. 

We’ve also developed 
numerous devices to make these 
computers do more for your 
money. A measurement and 
control processor to take care of 
routine tasks without interrupting 
the CPU. A wide variety of general 
purpose interface cards, ranging 
from D/A converters to a 16-bit 
relay output register. A Multipoint. .. 
communications package for 
stringing multiple CRT terminals on 
a single line And a wide variety of ■ 
graphics software and hardware to 
help you get the full picture. 


The HP 1000 is part 
of a bigger family. 

The number of HP 
peripherals is growing by leaps and 
bounds. You can now build up your 
system with alphanumeric and 
graphic terminals, printers and 
printing terminals, line printers, disc 
and tape drives, plotters and a 
variety of other data Input/output 
devices — all with that reliable HP 
name on them. 

So why don't you call or write 
us about the HP 1000 family and 
friends? 

Hewlett Jtp A Packard 


Sales and Service from 172 offices in 65 
countries; 4-12 Cruickshailk Sr, Kilbirnie, 
Wellington, Telephone 377-199. 

267 Pakurange Highway, Pakuranga, Au¬ 
ckland, Telephone 569-631. 
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Do 


YP U 
succeed or fail 


as a manager? 

ff vni! Kaiw rPif'VinA »lia . _ . •• t 


If you have reached the point where you must accomplish 
things through others, an impressive, straight-talking new guide will alert you 
to the human errors which defeat two out of every three managers 
Why Managers Fail ... And What To Do About It, by John J. McCarthy, 
is a management guide with a very real difference. There arc 
countless books containing *how to be successful’ tips ... this is the first serious 
managrnjpnt guide to approach the subject from the other end, the first to 
pinpoint the weak links in managerial approaches by looking 
at mistakes other managers have made. 

For a measure of yo.ur success as a manager as well as a taste of 
what Why Managers Fail ...And What To Do About It has to offer, spend a few minutes 
answering questions from the self-test that appears in John J. McCarthy's 
provocative and stimulating book ... 


1. 


When you are considering a candidate for 
employment, do you interview him for: 

A. 20 minutes. A 

B. Two or more hours. B 

C. One hour. C 


4. 


□ 

□ 

□ 


B. 


2 . 


How many people do you have interview 
each applicant? 

A- One person. A 

B. Two persons. g 

C. Three or .more persons. C 


5. 


C. 

A. 


fi 

C 


□ 

□ 

□ 


A 

B 


6 . 


3. 


B. 


A □ 


Tick any of the following that typify your 
managing methods;!. 

A. Do you consider only 

requirements of the position 
for which the applicant is being 
hired? 

Do you consider requirements 
of the next job to which he 
aspire? 

Do you consider him for 
positions you must eventually 
fill to meet growing plans of 
your company? 

Do you consider him as the 
eventual manager? 


B. 

C. 


A 

B 


can 


C. 


B □ 


7. 


D. 


C □ 


D 



Do you refuse to hire people who: 

A. Wear bow ties. 

Look like someone you knew 
and didn’t like. 

Smoke cigars or pipes. 

Have you read a book on 
interviewing techniques? 

B. Taken a course in interviewing? 

A. Do you find out why he really 
left his last job? 

Do you check references? 

Do you hire on the basis of 
where he ranked in his college 
class? 

D. If he is over 30, do you hire 
him on the basis of his 
educational background? 

E. Do you challenge judgment of 
interviewers (get reasons for 
their opinions)? 

Select the answer which most closely des¬ 
cribes you: 

A. Do you try to be one of the 

boys (with your employees)? Or A □ 

B. Do you really follow a policy 

of being firm but fair? B p 


D 



8. 

A. 

□ 


U. 

□ 



□ 

9. 

A. 

□ 



□ 



□ 

□ 


B. 


10. 

A. 

□ 


13. 

□ 



□ 

11. 

A. 


Du you follow the Golden 
Rule? Or, 

Do you try to find out wlvaV 
your people want? 


Do you think c»l each employee 
as he used to he when he joined 
you? 

Do you keep in formed on his 
growth and see and treat him 
he is now? 


as 


U. 


John J. McCarthy’s Why Managers Fail self-test asks i 


Do you lose interest in 
assignments after they are 
launched because you hale 
detail? 

Do you set up management hy 
exception targets so you'll he 
1 lagged promptly when tilings 
first start logo wrong? 


Vh ‘ y y mana &' rs ‘*k S another GO probing questions 

and then rates your success as a manager. But, of course, the book does far more tl»., 


i*_ ■ * i , -» —— «uia itii more than this. 

ts principal purpose is to alert managers to the d; 


. T »» n — ..anger signals in their approach to people. 

J J ohn J* McCarthy, writing from 50 years experience - • ■■ 

J mnniifar-tiis-inn _l_ ... 


. tdwSte 8 waT nnel managCn ! en ‘ and industrial ™ginecrin|>, pinpoints common 
I T™? 8 ln th . e wa V s managers sec their jobs and their staff, i„ (he way they handle 

' organising, S £mcfmeasuring results^ ^ th ™ ^""““‘i" ^ P"™** 

b u°, k “ available ° n,y throu « h thc Fourth 

withbr lOdavVand vo “Tanf ’ ,f n<>tC " tirely satisficd the ■»«* «" be returned 

rutin 10 days and your account will be credited or payment refunded. - 


in the diverse fields of 


Wine 


t Watch needed over a product called ‘wine’ 


by Frank Thorpy 


THE row over the marketing 
of Brother Dominic, and un¬ 
iversity research which pin¬ 
points the amount of water 
and cane sugar added in New 
Zealand wines highlighted the 
need for further tightening 
and policing Food and Drug 
Regulations. 

Ormond, owned by Mon¬ 
tana, is marketing an alcoholic 
.beverage labelled as Medium 
Dry white 8.5 per cent by 
volume of alcohol. It is pack¬ 
aged in gaily coloured wine 
casks costing $9.95 each. 

Because of its price and its 
ready sale, il has aroused the 
ire of some competitors who 
say it is an illegal concoction. 


nay be 
or thc 


The Wine Resellers Ass¬ 
ociation has advised members 
to remove it from (heir shelves 
because there is doubt 
whether-a non-wine ma\ 
sold under the terms 
wine resellers’ licence. 

The irony is that if Montana 
had added the word “wine" to 
the Brother Dominic label, 
(here might have been no fuss. 
The liquid was thought to be a 
compound of water, essence, 
alcohol and sugar with little or 
perhaps no grape juice at all. 

Though barred by wine 
clauses under the Food and 
Drug Regulations, many such 
concoctions have or are being 
sold as wine. 

Offenders seem to be able to 
market (heir wares with im- 


ig their product 
liters ofBrother 


punity. 

By not callirti 
“wine", the makers of 
Dominic seemingly did not 
offend under the "Food and 
Drug Regulations, though 
some think a point could have 
been made under Clause 8, 
governing misleading state¬ 
ments. 

The Health Department 
analysed thc beverage and 
Montana agreed to stop using 
sulphur dioxide as a preser¬ 
vative and to enlarge ihe 
words “alcoholic beverage" 
on the cask so the product 
would not be confused with 
wine. 

The Health department has 
decided not to prosecute 
Montana. 


Wine is a complex, aqueous 
solution consisti ng of a bou 19 7 
per cent hy volume of ethyl 
alcohol and water. The 
remaining 3 per cent is made 
up of minute quantities of 
other substances, any ofwhich 
arc complex in nature and 
difficult to analyse. 

Connoiseurs have always 
asserted there is a difference 
between natural grape water 
and added water, ana a differ¬ 
ence between natural grape 
sugar and added cane sugar. 
The difficulty has been to de¬ 
termine and" analyse the dif¬ 
ference scientifically ns dis¬ 
tinct from a mere tasting. 

Scientists at Waikato Un¬ 
iversity have come up with 
wha 11 hey consider t he a nswe r. 


In a preamble to a provi¬ 
sional patent application by O 
J Dunbar, M Phillips. DrC H 


Hendy and Dr A T Wilson, 
they slate: “Wc have 
developed, over thc past two 
years, two techniques which 
enable us to determine the 
percentage of cane sugar and 
the percentage of water which 
has been used in the manu¬ 
facture of wines, and other 
fruit juice products. 

“Although the addition of 
cane sugartogrape juice in the 
wine-making process is legal, 
and is in fact common practice 
in New Zealand, the addition 
of water to the grape juice is 
illegal. 

‘X)ur preliminary survey of 
a random sample of commer- 


Transport 


Hovercraft are flying into a bright future 


by Robert Hounsome 


JUST 20 years ago a “flying 
Lsauccr" - as the somewhat 


Do you have a profile on each 
employee, including such items 
as his hobbies, family, personal 
finals, prejudices, likes, birthday 
and so forth? 

Do you keep it up-to-date? 


To: Fourth Estate Group, P.O. Box 9344, Wellington 
Please send me Why Managers. Fail... And What To Do About It by John J. McCarthy. 

□ I/We enclose $14.00 (plus 50 cents postage/packing) 

□ Please charge the credit card indicated below 

NAME (Please print). . : 

address.... ..... 


Diners Club Card No. ‘ 
American Express Card No’ 
Visa Card No. .. • : 


Expiry Date ; 



weird-looking hovercraft 
n r. prototype was duhbed - 
K L crossed the English Channel. 
It was a historic journey which 
proved the feasibility of this 
new form of transport. 

Today the huge descen¬ 
dants of that first "flying 
saucer" negotiate the English 
r Chunncl and other waterways 
A L of thc world with a regularity 
B D which has become an accepted 
part of the local scene. 

It was as long ago as 1865 
that a British naval architect, J 
Scott Russell, conceived the 
. p idea of using a cushion of air to 
reduce friction between a 
ship's hull and the water and 
help propulsion. 

Butitwas not until 1955 (hat 
another Englishman, Sir 
Christopher Cockerell, turned 
theory into practice and 
demonstrated the point with a 
model in a water tank. 

A D . Within four years the Bri¬ 
tish Hovercraft Corporation 
(BHC) had built the first 
man-carrying machine, the 
SRNl. It weighed just four 
pllonnes. 

u . Today seven hovercraft 
, [ffgularly ferry passengers and 
.vehicles across the Straits of 
Dover. 

:■ iv.The largest in the world is 
-*■ '«yj e SRN Vs successor BHC's 
fghperVThe Princess Anne," 

• * s l° n 8 with a beam of 

•28 m, weights 305 tonnes and 
. . carry 416 passengers and 
cars at speeds up to 65 
. ** n Pts. And she is licensed to 
v,i{Ypcraie in channel windsup to 
,.$&le force 8-9 with significant 
’"e height of 4 m. 
o Types 

From the earliest days 
overdraft developed along 
vo lines.- One, the am- 
mtbious hovercraft — exem- 
ied by BHC’s craft - has 
mechanical contact with 
ground or water surface, 
he air cushion is contained 
Itnm a flexible skirt endr- 
ig the craft which uses air- 
ft systems for propulsion 
control. • 

he second type, known as 
SES (surface effect ship) 
pioneered by another- 
or British company in the' 
ustry, Hovormarine Inter- 
tonal. It is' also air sup¬ 


ported, hut it has rigid 
sidewalls with flexible aprons 
only in the bows and stem. It 
also has underwater 
propellers instead of air 
screws. 

Both types have their par¬ 
ticular advantages, and noth 
are widely used throughout 
the world/ 

The first regular hovercraft 
service was inaugurated in 
1968 by British Rail's Sea- 
speed using n BHC-hiiili 
SRN4 Mk T. “The Princess 
Margaret," which had a cur¬ 
rying capacity of 254 pas¬ 
sengers and 30 cars. 

In 1478 -only 10 years later 
- six craft were regularly 
operuting across the channel, 
making 11,400 crossings 
among-ihem that year. They 
carried 1,800,000 passengers 
and 309,000cars - a quarterof 
thc total traffic transported on 
the short sea cross channel 
routes. 

With “The Princess Anne" 
bringing the nu mber of craft o 
seven, and with each one 
making the 3 5-minute journey 
up to 14 times a day in the 
summer, the cross-channel 
operation last year offered 
almost 6 million 


4 specifications - together 
with “The Ingcnieur Jean 
Benin," a Scdam N500 built 
for French National Railways, 
all operate under the Seaspccd 
flag between Dover, Calais 
Boulogne. 


an 


B 


passenger 
seats and 750,000 car spaces. 
“The Princess Anne"and its 


sister craft, .“The Princess 
Margaret” — now also rede¬ 
signed and stretched to Super 


Another company, Hovcrl- 
luvd, which was formed in 
1969, operates four 200 tuiine 
SRN 4 Mark 2s - another 
BHC model - between 
Ramsgate and Calais. 

Each can carry 280 pas¬ 
sengers and 37 cars at speeds 
up to 65 knots nnd makes thc 
journey in about 40 minutes. 

Last year the Hoverlloyd 
fleet carried 1,260.000 pas¬ 
sengers and 233,000 cars, but 
this is still only a beginning. 

The compnny is now 
launched on annual expan¬ 
sion programme aimed' at 
building up the fleet to lOcrAft 
by the late 1980s. 

The practical proof of the 
hovercraft's efficiency sup¬ 
plied by thc English channel 
services has long since con¬ 
vinced other operators around 
the world. Now nearly 300 
craft are in use by some 30 
ferry operators. 

More than 200 are operat¬ 
ing in the Soviet Union, where 
they are ideal for the extensive 
river networks. 

Apart from Britain, where 
there are now 16 craft in ser¬ 
vice - the next largest user is 


Japan with about 14, followed 
by Hong Kong with 10. 

Thc Hovercraft in Hong 
Kong are all Hoverniarinc 
sidewalls - four 216s and six 
larger 218s (the latest of which 
wits delivered this year). Three 
more 218s arc on order. 

Thc Hovcrmurine 218 is 
18.29 m long with a 6 m beam 
and has a top speed of 34 
knots. The commuter version 
has 92 scats and there is an 86 
sent luxury version. 

Many other countries - 
among them New Zealand - 
have one or two hovercraft 
ferries, with plans for ex¬ 
panding into further services. 

Already BHC is forecasting 
that from 1981, with enhanced 
efficiency and technology and 


passenger 

hovercraft 


larger craft becoming availa¬ 
ble, the hovercraft will be able 


to compete economically with 
conventional ferries on routes 
up to 320 km. 

New and quieter engines - 
which BHC believes will 
reduce fuel consumption by as 
much as 30 per cent — new 
skirt geometries and materials 
and improvements in hull 
design are combining to make 
the hovercraft more cost ef¬ 
fective, safer, more comforta¬ 
ble and capable of operating 
over rougher seas and - in the 
case of nmphibiaus - over 
a and uneven ler- 


more rugge> 
rain. 


In addition to its role of 
and car ferry the 
is also proving its 
value in a growing range of 
other commercial and military 
duties. It already wurks as 
cargo carrier, excavator and 
drilling platform, bnrgc lower, 
cal tic wagon, rive harvester, 
lifting rig. search nnd rescue 
vehicle, ambulance and 
mobile hospital. 

Hovermnrine International 
hits recognised this changing 
emphasis. From its previous 
concentration on the high 
speed ferry market it has 
broadened its interests hv in¬ 
troducing thc hull platform 
concept, and adapting special 
purpose applications to its 
well proven basic hull and 
machineiy range. 

Hovermarine craft are now 
in use as coastguard and port 
patrol boats, fire boats and — 
in a military role — as fast at¬ 
tack boats. 

Many experts believe that 
the hovercraft's unique cha¬ 
racteristics, widening 

capability and increasing cost 
effectiveness make it ideally 
suited to the needs of the 
developing world. 

By the 1980s, they claim, 
hovercraft are likely to be 
widely employed in Africa, 
Latin America and South-east 
Asia, in the Pacific islands and 
in China. 


cial wine* has shown that the 
addition of substantial quan¬ 
tities of water is widespread, 
and in some cases more than 
95 per cent of the water and 
more than 95 per cent of the 
sugar have, come from tap 
water and cane sugar respec¬ 
tively. 

“wc believe that the pub¬ 
lication of these two tech¬ 
niques, and the results of our 
survey will have a dramatic 
effect on thc wine industry in 
New Zealand, and other wine 
producing countries. 

“In New Zealand, it would 
appear several lens of millions 
of dollars per year (calculated 
at retail level)have been made 
from illegal addition of water 
to grape juice in wine making. 
For mis reason, we feel it 
necessary to protect these two 
potentially very useful analy¬ 
tical techniques with appro¬ 
priate pntents.” 

The process consists of 
measuring the heavy isotopes 
of hydrogen and oxygen as 
found in grape water us op¬ 
posed to meteoric or natural 
water. 

Grape water contains more 
heavy isoLopcs and through a 
complex process, scientists arc 
able to measure the isotopes in 
a wine, ff the isotopes tire the 
Maine as in grape water or in 
wine known not to he adulte¬ 
rated (such ns exper t menial 
wines from Tc Kaiiwhala). 
there is no added water. 

Lamentably, few wines 
have been found to he without 
added water, which some¬ 
times adds tip in as much as90 
percent. 

Thc better class table wines 
labelled us varietal wines and 
costing over $4 a bottle have 
been the least offenders. 

The results of further ex¬ 
periments will be released In n 
few months. 

The amount of cane or beet 
sujgar added may be deter¬ 
mined by a similar process, 
except that carbon isotopes 
arc measured. 

Thc machine used is a 
spectrometer, valued at 
$90,000. There are only two in 
the country, one at Waikato 
University, the other at the 
DSIR in Lower Hull. 

Experiments are costly ($30 
a sample). But for the good 
name and future of the wine 
industry, and in the interests of 
consumers, the wine regula¬ 
tions should be tightened and 
effectively policed by thc 
Health Department. 
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la'n cabpulor Syetama rf LaVfi bsart ayptyftfp * Compueoroitr 11 
icnaToomputer • feifiriiy VDU a ♦ DEC Terminals — Ptfinaro and VC 


..•Smalt 1 

' portonaTbtf mpulsr • fslSrity' VDU’k* DEC Terminals — PrfjitSrasnd VDU’s 
Tt 700 and 800 ssrlaa printers. Bar Code Read erst Prints re • Magnetic Tape 
Systems • Word Processor Character Printers * Acoustic Coupled Modems 
Colour Qrephlos Systems * Digitizing Systems • Floppy Disk Systems 


Service 

• Equipment delivered with 90 day warranty 

• Installation service available 

• AH staff members t|6vs an engineering background- 

• Maintenance contract agreemente are undertaken ; 1 

• Bervlea available In Auckland — WellingtonChristchurch 


Photograph shows.a Data Systems Design dual floppy disk system coupled 
to a DEC' VT100 display terminal. . . 


ADE sell and eenloa computer and related peripheral til pliant.. The wide 
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range of peripherals oan ba used,wit 
demonstration.•' 
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by John Draper 

GODZONE is Utopiii to 
Monsaiuo’s regional manager 
Allan Scherp. 

. Thl '. American chemical 
giam is rapidly rounding up 
sales in the conservation til¬ 
lage field with [he timely in¬ 
troduction ofa new herbicide. 

In iwo years ihe product lias 

become one of (he top three 
selling herbicides, yet the 
market has barely been 
scratched. 

The herbicide will make 
ploughing obsolete. 

Monsnnto estimates that I 
per cent of agricultural land - 
nearly a million hectares — 
will be turned over to chemical 
ploughing (as conservation 
linage is also known). 

The concern is not n *w ir r 


Instead of burying nu- 
tnenl-rich plant material 
below the roots of the planted 
crop with the plough, conser¬ 
vation tillers eliminate weeds 
with herbicides and allow the 
beneficial earthworm to work 


as it might destroy weeds. But 
its use to promote conserva¬ 
tion tillage eases the pressure 
for costly new tractors, 
ploughs and cultivators which 
in pure accounting terms 
cannot earn enough in their 


•h, ,„d sow'by driiir„ SKr" 

. Roundup h', P i| 


prepared paddock. Monaniu 'lo aciiicicTniaV- 

. s y s,cni “yes weeks of keting advantage over ICI 

BKr flS WC,! “ I M#n l, wccJ s- s P«iallv‘ in 
iimc ana luel. tl lc arable cron nine areas of 

is "S2* b I eu h ll, i?”S h F^ ,L ' rburv - !*! 

"SKSSSSSt. «?"■* 

in the late 1960s. when indus- An.i . . ... 


in the late 1960s. when indus- 
trial-onentaled chemicals 
were screened for other po¬ 
tential uses. 

Its introduction into New 


plough. 

And Canterbury’s modem 
pioneer. Pier Phillips (he lias 
already sold his plough), 
began with Gniinoxonu. 

Now he is using Roundup u. 
control the more resilient 


he concept is not new. ICI. Its introduction into iw iu u ? ° r .amoxonL-. 

ssr^SSS 

.h , " gin , Si 1 n^ New2c ' ,,ll,ltJin Roundup doesn't claim sa - vs Gramoxonc 

' h,MrlV,970S - kill off inflation's elTccIively 2!^ S 


less RoiinJujv 
But the Monsanto prod net 
is surer nl success, he armies. 

There are Jrawhacks."Phil¬ 
lips says the cost ot Roundup 
discourages mans, alth.mgli 
tile cost per hectare mighi not 
he much ditlercnt from that of 
other chemicals. 

Arid timing is important to 
cncctiwness. 

I'hc growing awareness of 
the hcrhiciile's potential 
brought 200 scientists and 
technicians to a three-day 
seminar in Christchurch. . ' 
Sell cm has been critical of 
tlic lack of co-ordination 
among research centres test¬ 
ing and developing the leeh- 
f'que. a fault which the 
seminar took a firsi step m 
overcoming. 

. Id’s early 

developments. New Zealand 

is years behind the British and 

Australian experiences. 

In Australia. Schcm savs. 
there are 26 scientists working 
on conservation tillage. In 
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TRADITIONAL cultlvntH.il vs conservation tillage. 


New Zealand, which prides 
ilscli on being one ..f the 
worhl s leading agricultural 
unlit iiin. ihcic arc two. 

Scliern describes Roundup 
■is a technology transfer, hut 
one ihai Monsanto is not and 
will not he geared to accom¬ 
plish alone. 

Io make the transfer, and 
therein gcneialc sales. Mon- 
Minto has to demonstrate that 
conservation tillage is ha set I 
on sou ml economics. 

The normal practice of farm 
held days and sunicient pub- 
lacaiy alone will not ensure- 
success. 

“ 1 he woid alone is the most 
Jui^tintu' thing." Scherp 

Conservation tillage is a 
skilled management tecli- 
anqaie. I lining is crucial, hut 
need not he dictated entirely 
by the weather. 7 

I Phillips at Rangiora is able 
I to prepare paddocks for sew¬ 
ing when normal cultivation 
equipment would not he able 

ground!^ ,KU W “ lcrlo 8B cd 
And the liming can make 
money 111 rough higher prices 
for the crop and better quality. 


St.luTp*..|\s|hcVtfh3t 

R"un.lnp !•. Min n ,< 
covered li it heitieuttJ 
cesshilly in sidiatW' 
c« m ten i nl.i ted hv ihccoc; 

althnugli ij N critics die 
the piodmt's aiirihutnl 
not alw.iy. hem fill 
‘"inplctclv in thclitU. 

I uceiiie rrials arc lie. 
slower results ihaii arii 
ctl. 

Roundup has k 
Monsanto into thcliidi 
ket in ijs own right. 

Before I*l7c* its p 1 
were marketed through 
agent. Now the compur 
control of ns own math 
operation. although 
products are distribute 
Shell l 'lie mica Is a ml .lift 
lociilly under contract. 

I he spread of consetu 
tillage should benefit 
chemical niamifaca 
Roundup control* lhc» : 
hut not insects, which & 
boost the demand forc* 
chemicals outside the K 
sun to range, 

ICI is now working 


marketing strategy Tot.'. 

awareness that Monstfi 
creating. 


Aust. takeover bill gives a voice to 
the small shareholder 

Melbourne Correspondent of the target company, giving The Minister said that 


AFTER protracted negotia¬ 
tions between the Federal and 
Slate Governments new 
companies legislation to con¬ 
trol takeovers has been in¬ 
troduced into the Australian 
Federal Parliament. 

According lo Some es¬ 
timates more than a quarter of 
Australia’s top 100 companies 
have been involved recently in 
takeovers. Much of this ac¬ 
tivity undoubtedly has been 
due to attempts by companies 
to maketakeovere under ex¬ 
isting legislation, which will 
end with the enactment of (he 
new Federal Company Ta¬ 
keovers Bill. 

The new legislation 
prohibits the acquisition 
above 20 per cent and below 
90 per cent of a company's 
shares unless one of three 
courses is followed: 

• A formal takeover bid 
under the existing takeover 
code; 

• The gradual acquisition of 
shares at the rate oF3 percent 
every six months; 

• The unconditional “on- 
market" alternative. 

Those who opt for the un¬ 
conditional "on-market" al¬ 
ternative will be obliged to 
make a takeover announ¬ 
cement on the home exchange 


of the target company, giving 
an unconditional undertaking 
to purchase for one month all 
shares offered, at a specified 
minimum price. 

This minimum price will be 
the highest price paid by the 
offerer or his associates in the 
four months preceding the 
announcement of the bid. 

To protect companies from 
Offers that are not genuine, 
brokers will be liable directly 
for bids and will have to stand 
in the market in substitution 
for their clients. 

The application of this 
“on-markel" alternative, 
however, will not be permitted 
where the offerer holds 30 per 
cent or more of the target 
company's shares — unless an 
exception is granted by the 
National Companies and 
Securities Commission which 
will enforce the new takeover 
code. 

Introducing the Companies 
Take-Overs Bill in Par¬ 
liament. Federal Business and 
Consumer Affairs, Fife out¬ 
lined the benefits for sha¬ 
reholders in the target com- 

Te said the legislation en¬ 
sured an equal right for sha¬ 
reholders to take part in ta¬ 
keover offers, since they 
would now have the guaran¬ 
teed right to sell at a publicly 
announced price. 
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The Minister said that the 
new takeover code aimed to 
ensure that adequate infor¬ 
mation was available for sha¬ 
reholders to consider ofTers 
for their shares. 

In efTect, they will now 
receive substantially the same 
information as they would in a 
formal takeover bid. 

Recent takeover bids or 
market raids in Australia have 
enabled some individual sha¬ 
reholders to sell at higher 
prices than would otherwise 
be available. 

Nonetheless there have 
been many cases in recent 
Australian takeovers where 
the public shareholders, 
whose capital has made pos¬ 
sible the development or the 
company, have not received a 
price that fully reflects future 
benefits. 

All too frequently it has 
been the corporate raider with 
ready access to large funds 
which later derives benefits 
that should have gone to the 
public shareholders. 

Fife emphasised that the 
legislation was aimed at halt¬ 
ing discrimination against 
small shareholders. 

Where the "on-markci" 
alternative is exercised sha¬ 
reholders in the target com¬ 
pany will have the additional 
benefit of being paid almost 
immediately on thedelivery of 
the scrip. 

The NCSC enforcing the 
new aide, was established 
under separate Federal legis¬ 
lation in August this year. 

In relation to the new ta¬ 
keover code itself fines or 
SA5.000, or one year’* impri¬ 
sonment can be imnused on 
those guilty of supplying the 
commission with false and 
misleading documents. 

But the greatest power ex¬ 
ercised by the commission will 
be that conferred on it by the 
exemption provisions of the 
Company Take-Overs Bill, 
under which the NCSC is 
empowered toexempt persons 
from compliance with the Act, 
after such exemptions have 
been notified in the Com¬ 
monwealth Government 
Gazette. 

It is the exercise of this di¬ 
scretionary power in practice 
which wiirdetermine in future 
whether any proposed Aus¬ 
tralian take-over will occur or 
not. 


Changes to company 
and commercial law 
likely this year 


by Peter V. O'Brien 

A PARLIAMENTARYSelect 
Committee will hear repre¬ 
sentations on the Companies 
Amendment Bill introduced 
at the end of 1979 fNBR, 
December 17). 

The Securities Commission 
will probably make progress 
on its recommendations 
regarding financial advertis¬ 
ing after a hearing last year. 
The same body is preparing an 
inquiry into the question of 
nominee shareholdings in 
public companies. 

Some, or all, of these mat¬ 
ters should make the legisla¬ 
tion list for 1980. although the 
Securities Commission's 
recommendations could be 
dealt with by regulations. 

Inlercsted purtics have until 
March 15 to forward 
submissions on the Compan¬ 
ies Amendment Bill. Much of 
the proposed legislation is 
"lawyer’s law", which will 
have little effect on the share¬ 
holders and investors in on¬ 
going companies. 

It should be within the wit of 
the select committee to add in 
oilier provisions to this hill, 
particularly as attempts in 
update New Zealand com¬ 
pany law are exercises in 

running fiat out In stand still in 
Million to ihe law in other 
jurisdictions. 

For example, the rules on 
insider trading in this country 
are virtually non-existent, ex¬ 
cept in cases where fraudulent 
activities are involved. 

Our takeover rules, and 
disclosure of beneficial inte¬ 
rests. have improved, but are 
still behind those in other 
countries. 

Two Australian States. 
Queensland and Western 
Australia, effectively forced 
the Australian Associated 
Stock Exchanges to amend 
their listing requirements after 
the stales enacted their own 
takeover legislation, rather 
than wait for national legisla¬ 
tion. 

The Australian 

Government's uniform na¬ 


tional legislation puts the 
“threshold" at which a full 
takeover bid must be made at 
20 percent of control. 

western Australia has en¬ 
acted the 20 per cent figure, 
while Queensland dropped 
the threshold to 12.5 percent, 
asan interim measure until the 
Federal Government passes 
its amendments. 

Compare that with the sit- ■ 
uation in New Zealand, 
where control of a company 
■ (Haywrights, for example) 
can pass with more than $0 per 
cent of the shares being sold at 
undisclosed prices to a single 
buyer. 

The Companies Amend¬ 
ment Act, 1963 cxludes such 
transactions from our take¬ 
over legislation if fewer 
limn six shareholders have ihe 
offer made in then). 

The Justice Department, 
assuniing it drafts Justice 
Minister McLny's correspon¬ 
dence. takes a different view 
of that provision. 

When this writer drew ail 
apparent discrepancy to 
Me Lav's attention, his reply 
was that the act is concerned 
with the offerees, giving them 
an opportunity to he int wrmed 
before they accept or reject the 
offer. In ihe llaywriglus ex¬ 
ample it w as argued "that no 
one could say the offerees 
needed such help ami the po¬ 
sition of other share¬ 
holders, to whom no offer 
was made, was not materially 
altered. 

The change in effective 
control ofa company from two 
or three shareholders to an¬ 
other two or th ree a ppeared. it 
was argued, to leave the other 
shareholders legally in the 
same position as they were 
before. 

The object of the present 
takeover legislation was not to 
give a minority shareholder a 

K art in choosing who his fel- 
>w shareholders should be. h 
was said that those who invest 
in companies inevitably take 
their chance on that. 

The annual meeting of 
Haywrights. held In 


December disagreed with 
some of the angriest scenes 
reported at a company meet¬ 
ing for many years. And there 
still had been no disclosure b\ 
the end of 1979 of the price 
which Challenge Corporation 
and Fletcher received for the 
sale of their shares in Hay¬ 
wrights to H W Smith Ltd. 

Part of the problem in these 
areas of legislative reform is 
the lack of practical know¬ 
ledge in the public service on 
how deals are put together. 

This is probablya matterfor 
the Securities Commission. It 
is hoped so, because the 
Minister's (and one presumes 
his department's) attitude is 
unhelpful. 

The Securities Commission 
will no doubt get around to 
looking at financial disclosure 
iii company reports in due 
time. At least tluit body has 
people who know about the 
ways of company directors 
and executives. 

Chairman Colin Patterson, 
for example, created the An- 
droclcs Corporation during 
his Christmas holidays two 
>e:us ago. 

I'hc .slow process of legal 
reform will coniimie in 1980. 
Its slowness will probably 
again provide various opera¬ 
tors wjih good opportunities 
for quick profits, before thev 
arc brought under control. 

In the meantime the small 
fellow is likely to miss out. 

Various brokers, who des¬ 
cend on takeovers, or poten¬ 
tial takeovers, whether full or 
partial, should also be brought 
back into line. 

Their rules limit the organ¬ 
isations that they can ap¬ 
proach to a specific list of in¬ 
stitutions, unless there is an 
existing relationship. 

Organisation outside the 
categories on the list were ap¬ 
proached by brokers in 1979 
with ofTers lo buy shares, and 
there was no existing rela¬ 
tionship. That type of activity 
could also do with some 
agency’s examination. 
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Eichner System. It's siifiply the best there is. We’ve . 
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Current cost accounting gets a fresh airing 

Kii _tr rtm > pyuicio «ikll. >k._I_■ ■ #• 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE Richardson Committee 
report on current cost ac¬ 
counting was required holiday 
reading tn 1977-78. 

Two years later no official 
action Has been taken on the 
committee's report, and pre¬ 
sent indications are that 
nothing will be done this year. 

Some companies are pre¬ 
senting inflation-adjusted ac¬ 
counts with their annual 
reports. The Accountants' 
Society has issued a statement 
urging all public groups to 
prepare CCA figures, and 
shown them how to carry out 
the exercise. 

This activity apparently left 
the Government unmoved. 
The 5 per cent trading stock 
adjustment allowance no 
longer exists, being described 
as a short term measure to 
meet short term circum¬ 
stances. 

The result is that CCA ac¬ 
counts remain a theoretical 


exercise, while the adminis¬ 
tration tries to deal with the 
problem which first gave rise 
to the concept; inflation. 

Attempts to index wage 
rales to inflation, if successful, 
will probably increase the 
level of (he CCA debate. That 
debate quietened in 1979. 
although some company 
chairmen were moved to ex¬ 
press concern at historical cost 
accounting when addressing 
(heir annual meetings. 

The Waipa County Council 
was the first employing group 
[o agree to wage indexation, 
but another major union filed 
such a claim in December. 

If the idea became common 
(although the indefatigable 
Government now keeps a 
wary eye on “free bargain¬ 
ing ) the issue would be raised 
again in relation to company 
incomes.. . 

The vicious circle is then 
formed. Until inflation is 
either beaten (if that is possi¬ 
ble), or cul drastically, index¬ 


ation of wages and company 
accounts (indices are a vital 
component of the CCA sys¬ 
tem) seems only to add to- 
inflationary pressure. 

Business organisations 
would receive n finppv sur¬ 
prise if the government took 
action on CCA in 1980. 

In viewof Finunce Minister 
Rob Muldoon's preoccupa¬ 
tion with other economic 
matters, it would no doubt he a 
surprise to him. loo. if anyth- 
ingwas done. 

Other accounting questions 
will arise this year. The Ac¬ 
countants Society received 
isolated flak on its recom¬ 
mended accounting practices 
from companies in 1979. 

Scott Group chairman (and 
multi-board member) David 
Scott hit the society’s 
guideline of disclosing tur¬ 
nover figures. Scott argued 
that disclosure of his 
company's turnover would be 
misleading, because of the 
complex manufacturing and 


wholesaling aspects of the 
business. 

The argument had little ef¬ 
fect on the socictv. Scull 
Group may have a problem, 
particularly when its figures 
are compared with other 
companies, a matter which 
particularly concerned David 
Scott. 

Analysts anil, other people 
who examine accounts of ilif. 
fereni companies in an in¬ 
dustry, or of groups in diffe¬ 
rent industries, arc aware that 
direct comparisons are im¬ 
possible. for manv reasons, 
including those which Scott 
put forward. 

A few other companies 
bucked the society's recom¬ 
mendation on turnover dis¬ 
closure but the majority 
decided to go along with it. 

Companies which refused 
already have n reputation in 
the marketplace for dreadful 
reporting, so their sha- 
reholders would he little con¬ 
cerned at failure to see tur- 


iios er tor vet another \ ear 
Krivrlex Imestments chair 
m.in. Ron Hnvrlux..ils<i|«i,ik A 
swipe at the -\ivountaiit\ 
Society, an organisation uuh 
which he has tailed tn agree on 
mans occasions film tune 
passes Some ,,f fineries'-, 
outrageous" accomimii! 
policies ni sesleise.ir aie no 
common prim ice. and others 
may be so in future > 

I lie "lags" which auditors 
place oil accounts get the usual 
star treatment in newspapers, 
but llies have little effect on 
the shareholders I base at 
tended manv coin pans annual 
meetings over the scars, in¬ 
cluding cases wheie the ac- 
counis si ere tagged 
I have never*he.iid a sha¬ 
reholder query the direetois 
ah.mi the tag. although it mas 
happen otcasionalls in other 
places. 1 his suggests 

• I he shareholders are happv 
with the wav the company i% 
run. 

• T lies lack knowledge about 


Goods movement 
by air increases 
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ri *i; or ' which uu , r J 
demands Hies should J* »>.V Peter V O'Brien 
• 1 hes d..n’t care. 1 

Given the poor attend AIR trans P orl is rapidly in- 

iomp.,i,s meeiineuun? crcnsin S as n transport option 
P " is ts to |n||, w ,fnh. for New Zealand imports and 
pans has a rcpubJL* ex P orl,i ' 
civine presents of "!?i The Department of Slaiis- 

prtubiets) the List aLJ J c * rcccn “V published figures 


mas hi the answer. 

Mat teis change wlien &, 
panics wet min (rouble r 
sliareholdeis then look i 
bl".ni Name the asudk 
« im to knoss wliv llieUi 
Acs on n tan Is* Sucicly's r , 
tail to utser tile siiuaiknu 
gene rails renew inleres’ 
'beir soinpane's affairs. 

truest ions iii acoiuniini 
iiifl.i t!• »u. accounting e 
d.iuls. and auditors' ia£,. 
.KVImills would receive 0 . 
answers if shardioll 
stopped taking the situ} 
thes can do nothing jK 
their companies. 
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— The cost of 

Bankcard 

Mellmiirui 1 ( nrresponi 
AUSIRMIVS credit, 
-ssicui "h.iuki.ird" u. 1 m- 
i" pt-.sidc s \1.7oninilli- 
gooiK. m'is r«.es. and o-L 
'aim-. l.i%I lin.iiiu.il It.' 
but the -.s .kill lias ul 
"■‘■•■up ill. hit’ll cslahlhk: 

• t- I"i Xusiialiaii 11 , 11 ) 1 - 
11"' It.inkmi:■ !(• 
annual |i'[nni nM.rtb.ir 
“I’s \ I in ill i> in ..ii li.ini. 

Ill I lit -. • .11 I. I 's.'p|I'll|Itf 

In I'i/N it. .ii U'sl a ]«>•' 
s \SI M. IIIIII 

But th. \W 'till h.' 

i -l> I Ullllll.Ill'll |i>v ul s* 
nullu>n ■ >ri the i.pcl.ili> ,r 
Bank . aii j arii i Ms liui'p' 
Ibv * • >iuuii •msc.iIII) f 

■ni'l rli.' Bank ol Nev.'S. 
Wab's lu-ellici halt 

. I s \ million 

All I the Inllcst'T 

Bank, aid's iiij.il loss k- 
know ii i-sfim.lies JiaCi' f 
a- high .i% s A‘'timilli*>ii'ii’' 1 
b.-iMIl III I Ii IhIk-I 1974 
Install.tlion costs ul ‘ 
ii« ■ 11 ii - i|nipmi-Mi were 1- 
l.iround SAI.’ million!-' 
-iiiini.il i.peiaiui; 1 citsislk 
.imoiinii-ii io a finlhcrfi 
». million. 

A list i.dial i ItaiikeiA 1 
sou.uii hi director, ft* 

I a melon, who helped J"' 

; t.iblish ll.ijiki'iiid. saiil \ l 
. -an expensive organism*- 
■ struct lire to set up. 

Each bank runs it* 
bankcard, and the p* 
"hicli comes out off 
vnuiheis is piocesscd o; 
central computer system^ 
by t 'hargecard Services v ' 
t he com puny prov'^ 
lad lilies for the scheme ! 

T hough running ib '* 
bankcard svstc, each b.F, 
obliged to pay its share 
ing the overall system. f 
Cameron snicl these & 
were high. There are->5; 
staffs maintained in an*?, 
orisation centre, n nud^' 
centre, and a security 
running the BunkcarasjKj; 

Cameron said it had; 
expected that operating^ 
would exceed . income K 
sonic years, but 
each Bankcard operated) 
the individual hanks, 
become profitable. -IT 
would vary from baifAp 
bank, heaiuse each bailvt 
different npinbenr 'of 
holders and differnl nvnjyfc- 
of busin esses on their 
whom they give 
moment. sales Y(inclifl 0 j 7 
deposited.- . • 

■ ■ Even when therbapiRft: 
bccon^e profitable ,ori f£~ 
filial basis, It'tt'ould wWitV 
years before afi'the'pWf; 
fosses werpadcduoledTcf 1 '-. 


for the value (hut not for 
volume) of air freighted im¬ 
ports and exports for the year 
to June 30. 1979. 

The fob (free on hoard) 
value of New Zciilnnd 
produce exported (excluding 
the re-export of imported 
merchandise) rose 37.5 per 
cent to $175,277,000. com¬ 
pared with $ 127.404.000 in the 
previous June year. 

The total value of all exports 
went up 22.8 per cent in the 
same period, according to the 
department's summary of 
overseas trade. 

Airfreighted imports were 
29.2 per cent higher than in 
1978. while total imports rose 
only 16.8 percent in value. 

The trend has been nppn- 
ren t for so in e years, and covers 
a wide range of goods. 

There arc several reasons 
for the growing tendency |o 
ship goods by air. Speed fs an 
obvious one. The develop¬ 
ment of lapid. long-haul jets 
offsets the increased "cost 1 ' ol 
air freight, although the 
higher “cost" can he more 
theoretical limn real, depend¬ 
ing on the product. 

Larger a in mil. combined 
with speed, -allow the airlines 
to cam more Ireight. and 
economies of scale have an 
effect on the freight rale, 
compared with the costs some 
years ago 

A l)f I" alon-aade a |U'X 
oi a 747alongside.i 7 m 7 hnn« - 
i" mind the'idea .<1 a whale 
looking alter its calf, f iie.uer 
cargo capacity results in ihe 
ability to ship reasmiahlv large 
i|uaniilies|;iMeraia lowercosi 
per inin. 

Ihe dcTicaie siib|ecl of pil¬ 
lage. when contrasting an 
freight with sea i runs purl, is 
carefully avoided when ex¬ 
porters and.'or importers are 
questioned on the move toaii 
_ Pillage occurs :u sc.ipoits. ai 
aii porn c particularly in the 
United Slates), and en mule. 

T he opportunity io “gel in it" 
the cargo during a rclulivclv 
shon aii tlighl.’ however, is 
virtually non-existent, hut it 
docs happen ai sea. 

•AH. or un V. of these reasons 
cun persuade a .shipper in use 
aircraft rather than ships. 

When the shipper lias to 
reach a market quickly, par¬ 
ticularly with perishable or 
high value cargo, air transport 
has advantages over sea. The 
ships may he here, they may he 


coming to New Zealand, and 
they may do everything on 
time. 

In spite of the occusional 
problem (union, weather, or 
otherwise), aircraft have a 
better record than ships. 

The department's break¬ 
down by product divisions 
show that product and value 
arc the main criteria for an air 
transport decision. 

Live animals accounted for 
$18 million of the total $129.1 
million, or 13.9 per cent of 
total air exports in 1977-78. In 
1978-79 proportion rose to 
11.7 percent of the total. 

Air transport of apparel 
produced a dramatic increase 
of 57.2 percent in value. After 
adjustment for inflation, the 
real increment is substantial, 
and appems to reflect the 
growing trend to ship clothes 
to Australia. South-East Asia, 
and the United Slates hv air. in 
order to meet market demand, 
with emphasis on seasonal 
requirements. 

Direct comparisons of other 
products hv value between 
1977-78 n iid 1978-79 are 
difliculi. hecause the depart¬ 
ment altered its coinmuditv 
classifications between the 
two years. 

The destinations of the 
goods and the growth in value 
by countries between |‘*7S 
aiul l‘>79 are also inieicMiiie. 

Air freighted exports in the 
■ Inik'd Stales and \ii%i r.ili.i 
accounted for M.«> per l cm <<| 
all air lieiglu last sear, eoiu- 
paied with ^ I 3 per sen i m 1 1 1 >.- 
pres ion . sear I h.ii r. a ills. 
Manual iuciea^e. bin. oj.ei.u- 
ing from a lossei 1 t.i-^>_- .p,.n* 

b\ .m (>• Bin.on W’ul li>> 11 , 

S4 .. \ ,.. 

ss 712 non hi) >>t ‘H \, v , 
cent. 

Japan look the top -.!■ ,| 
again from i loss base New 
Zealand expmiei-. -.lopped 
goods ssonli s:..s7-l.fH«i |.i-.i 
sear (■> Japan as against 
S2.MO.iMKi in the pres i> >iis 
sear T he percentac'e incic.r.e 
was 1 1 'Mi. 

A comhiiiaiion »»f ihe 
t hrisieliureli compans. I'DL. 
the Auckland gmup. Rex 
<'oiisoliilaled rI>t 11 h ot'xvhkli 
have inaiHilactuiing plants in 
Malav.sia). and other ex¬ 
porters, ss as responsible lor an 
export boost tnKlalavsja l'ruin 
$79LiKXi in 1977-78 i.. 

$2,035,000 last year. The in¬ 
crease was 157 percent. 

Given the higher bases in 
other coimtries." and the in¬ 
dustrial inccn lives available in 
Malaysia, the figures are 
behiiid the real growth rates in 
Australia, the United Slates 
and Japan. 
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by Peter V O'Brien 

THE sharemarket will need a 
lot of good news if it is to 

repent last year's overall riseof 
about 10 per cent, or 16 per 
cent when i..e "high" is taken 
into account. 

Companies built up 
xuflicicnt momentum in 1979 
to report much improved re¬ 
sults for the 12 months m 
March 31. But the market 
looks forward, and the view is 
uninspiring. 

The Giivermueni admitted 
that the economy was 
"weakening" when ifenucicd 
the tax cut which takes effect 
from April. 

The Institute of Economic 
Research confirmed that out¬ 
look when it issued the 
December Quarterly Prcdiv- 
lians a week later. 

In the institute's word, "the 
economic outlook is domin¬ 
ated by recession". 

That coni mem is subject to 
Government policy changes, 
but there are some mutters 
outside ..Ificial control. 

They include reecssionarv 
dex'clopments overseas, 
higher oil prices, other aspects 
"I imp*Tied inflation, and the 
necessity to keep an esc on 
political reality when framing 
economic pnlicx 

There is im benefit (<i ans- 
•»nc. for example, it an in- 
no'aii's LvniiohiK p.ul.aec 
h i* the sin*iI term vl icet i>i 
doiiMnig nnemp|o\ incur, 
while iii-il.iii<j ina.-iw k- 

'oiiiic li.in ,lcr- 

Mn. "-i <>l iii>>nc\ is the 
•!• ■iiini.irii demon in the 
'!•■' ■■lo]'mcni <>i ci a pm.iic 

l[ ll- 1 ■ • - till- '.(..II \ fS|, . 1 , |. 

bi im>- lit .b.-inaii-.t 1 .111- 

• *- 1 1•-1 l.wl'-i ! h ii i-■ >c- in r 111- 

• low K. .dili.■uyli ii in.is -.peed 
up ni die coming month-. 

I Irgfi inicrc-a rales arc with 
u- n.'ss. and haw .dreads led 
i" ihe Jvlcri.il. or likeb 
ddciial. nf sescral pn>jecr. 
p irlicul.u lx m hotel (acillllcs 
l< 'i the hoiilc-ncckcd tourio 

LI Hi ll-.ll \ 

Add the jirescni rale ni 
inll.iliori io mtci'L'si rates, and 
companies will hasc a prob¬ 
lem financing working capital 
reqiiireinenis. Some will ask 
iheir sliarehnldcr-. lor mme 
eqniix eapiial. while ihosc 
winch still have a reasonable 
gearing will swallow hard and 
•■eek additional fixed interest 
fluids. 

Cumpanics have to look at 
the iiillulir>n-hoi>Mcd cost of 
their maicrials and plant in 
conjunction with interest 
rules. Price rises mielil he an 
answer, which furtlier fuels 
internal inflation, bm that can 
accelerate a drop in demand, 
as consumers try to live within 
the constraint of lower dispo¬ 
sable incomes in real terms. 
(The phenomenon of price 
increases, to overcome a de¬ 
cline in demand for a firm's 
product is a comparatively 
new economic concept, but fs 
now seen ns an aspect of an 
economy suffering from 
‘'stagflation''. The regular rise 
in tne price of beer is an ex¬ 
ample. when rising costs and 
falling consumption cut into 
brewery profitability, lending 
to a price hike, and the pos”- 
sthilitv of another downturn 
volume sales). 

The lender takes a different 
viexv of inflation and interest 
rates. Any return on invest¬ 
ment which is less than Ihe 
inflation rate is a negative re¬ 
turn. and ihe owner of the 
money will be better off with 
funds'in "things", which ap¬ 
preciate either ni the inflation 
rate, or in excess of it. 

Official decisions on mone¬ 
tary policy will influence these 
questions, particularly as they 
are also related to fiscal policy 
(taxation). 


ITconiipanics retrench in the 
face of high interest rates, tight 
liquidity, falling demand and 
in nation, their profits are cut 
and the administration lias to 
cover a rising deficit, which in 
turn sets up the old cvcle 
again. 

The problem, also old. is 
one of balance. 

Assuming the Government 
can obtain the "right" 
balance. company 

profitability could he main¬ 
tained overall, hut various 
sectors, as always, will do 
better than others. 

Retailing and the various 
parts of the construction in¬ 
dustry arc likely to haven dull 
year on the sharemarket. 
reflecting their general posi¬ 
tion in the ccomiinv. 

Companies involved in 
processing wood have a good 
fuiurc. with their performance 
in 1980 subject to the level of 
international demand. There 
may he a slowdown in the 

• From Page 15 


Wine, at its hesi.cnines in an 
elegant glass from an used 
bottle and acu nil panics fine 
food and good compilin' 
There is some medical 
agreement that the problem of 
.ifodiolMii increases dirccils 
in id.itimi i<> mcre.Miu cmi- 
Minipn<<n If wmc edge> <>iii 
bed ill.-re -ilioli"! will hv 
drunk. n<>i neev'.-.arih .ilone 
«nil 111'‘IV Imui IT.UIwl. i 

wiiic-drill).m-j ■ 1111rs w III..It 

li.o the liiehv-a k• di<>| i.-mu- 
■•utnpiion In die xioild li.t-. 

>il-o ihv gii-.iTvt i.in: .-i .d- 
< olml-u-l |S|, -Idcill 


growth rate of exports and 
internul sales for these 
products, hut there will still be 
a reasonable increase. 

Ruml-hascd industries may 
see a drop in farm income. 
They will he under pressure in 
the carlv prrt of the year to 
cover farmers' tax requi¬ 
rements. which in turn will 
move hack to u tightening of 
hank liquidity. 

Picking tlie appropriate 
s toe ks is mi crys inl-ball exe rci se. 
but there are two other ways of 
making a dollar on the market 
this vear. provided one has 
another crystal ball. 

First is The takeover situa¬ 
tion. It is now cheaper Tor 
companies to acquire a firm 
with asset values well ahead of 
the share price than to set up a 
new luciliiy. A large gup 
between price and asset 
hacking in a company per¬ 
forming moderately well is the 
clue to takeover’ potential, 
t Unless the offeror is a Brier- 

Dr R J M Crawford, med¬ 
ical superintendent at Queen 
Mary Hospital, asks: "Do we 
have ii* wan until our problem 
approaches Mint of France 
before (wet tackle it?" 

A WHO study showed that 
half rhe hospital 1 beds and 40*; 
ofth.it coiuurx's i«*cal expen¬ 
diture >>n lieafill care was ta¬ 
ken up |.\ the treatment of 
a ki'lrol- related conditions 
I he Now 7c.)huii| iiiriMiiup- 
ll ; , U ' aboil i ball lli.il (.if 
I i UK.' ud (Tjulnid. and 
'•in --li.ilv ol .ilodiul rclaivj 
dine-- 1 . in proportion 

1 tic di-piilv .is n> w helliet 
w me oi bevi h the "drink «*t 

iin■doiali.•ii" I-. peillap-. ir- 


ley. there is little profit in 
buying trouble in u difficult 
year, unless a properly 
throughout plan of change for 
products, markets and/or 
management is prepared in 
advance). 

Taking up cash issues, or 
selling rights, is the second, 
but more modest way. of 
staying ahead of the market. 

Provided the dividend will 
be mainlained on higher 
capital, and provided also that 
the issue terms do not squeeze 
the shareholders, ex issue 
prices can soon revert to the 
cum price, with a capital gain 
coming to the shareholders. 
Alternatively, the cxisting- 
shareholder" can sell rights, 
lake the profit, and lower the 
effective cost of the present 
holding. 

There is always room for 
surprises, but in general the 
sharemarket will do well if it 
manages to repeat last year's 
percentage gain. 

relevant. 

The answer seems tn be 
more of what everyone is ad¬ 
vocating. from George Gnir 
with lus "community cafe" 
concept, to Lion with its 
“Cubh & Cux" — smaller, 
more congenial drinkine sur¬ 
roundings with plenty oTjiuul 
available 

A tax system which fax our*, 
higher quality wine, railu-i 
Ui.in cheap i'iic- which emiltl 
booune a lui/;mli>iis .ubsii- 
lute l"r bevr. wnuUI lu* prciV. 
■•iblc u» the prvsvni "ad v.il<>- 
ifm" method which ha- -.cell 
the rise ul the bag-in-the-!*.•-. 
•ii the expense ri| the- tiadi- 

iixiial techiii>|nc\ 




Hj- Development 
ritp Finance Corporation 
of New Zealand 

New Zealand’s development 
bank offers secured investment 
for sums as small as $100 




per annum 

/fc |/0 for 2 , 3,4 years 


Secured Debenture Stock 
Term | Interest Rate 


6 months 
12 months 
2,3,4 years 
5,6,7 years 


12 . 00 % 

13.5% 

14.25% 

14.00% 


Applications will 
proceed only on the 
form Issued with the 
offering circular 
available from DFC 
offices, stock 
exchange members, 
or by posting the 
coupon. 


Name... 

Address. 


Development Finance Corporation of 
New Zealand. PO Box 3090, Wellington. 

Please send your offering circular to: 
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Current cost accounting gets a fresh airing 


by Peter V O’Brien 

THE Richardson 'Committee 
report on current cost ac¬ 
counting was required holiday 
reading in 1977-78. 

Two years later no official 
action has been taken on ihe 
committee’s report, and pre¬ 
sent indications are that 
nothing will be done this year. 

Some companies are pre¬ 
senting inflation-adjusted, ac¬ 
counts with their annual 
reports. The Accountants’ 
Society has issued astatement 
urging all public groups (o 
prepare 1 CCA figures, and 
shown them how to carry out 
the exercise. 

This activity apparently left 
Ihe Government unmoved. 
The 5 per cent trading stock 
adjustment allowance no 
longer exists, being described 
as a short term measure to 
meet short term ■ circum¬ 
stances. 

The result is that CCA ac¬ 
counts remain n theoretical 


exercise, while the adminis¬ 
tration tries to deal with the 
probfem which first gave rise 
to the concept; inflation. 

Attempts to index wage 
rates to inflation, if successful, 
will probably increase the 
level of the CCA debate. That 
debate quietened in 1979, 
although some company 
chairmen were moved to ex¬ 
press concern at historical cost 
accounting when addressing 
(heir annual meetings. 

The Waipa County Council 
was the first employing group 
to agree to wage indexation, 
but another major union filed 
such a claim in December, 

If the idea became common 
(although the indefatigable 
Government now keeps a 
wary eye on “free bargain¬ 
ing'*) the issue would be raised 
again In relation to company 
incomes. . 

The vicious circle is then 
formed. Until inflation is 
either beaten (if that is possi¬ 
ble), or cut drastically, index¬ 


ation of wages and company 
accounts (indices are a vital 
component of the CCA sys¬ 
tem) seems only to add to 
inflationary pressure. 

Business organisations 
would receive a nappy sur¬ 
prise if the government took 
action on CCA in 1980. 

In view of Finance Minister 
Rob Muldoon’s preoccupa¬ 
tion with other economic 
matters, it would no doubt be a 
surprise to him. too. if anylh- 
ingwas done. 

Other accounting questions 
will arise this year. The Ac¬ 
countants Society received 
isolated flak on its recom¬ 
mended accounting practices 
from companies in 1979. 

Scott Group chairman (and 
multi-board member) David 
Scott hit the society’s 
guideline of disclosing tur¬ 
nover figures.' Scott argued 
that disclosure of his 
company’s turnover would be 
misleading, because of the 
complex manufacturing and 


wholesaling aspects of (he 
business. 

The argument had little ef¬ 
fect on ihe .society. Scott 
Group may have n problem, 
particularly when its figures 
are compared with other 
companies, a matter whicli 
particularly concerned David 
Scott. 

Analysts and. other people 
who examine accounts of dif¬ 
ferent companies in an in- 
dustiy. or of groups in diffe¬ 
rent industries, are aware that 
direct comparisons are im¬ 
possible. for many reasons, 
including those which Scott 
put forward. 

A few other companies 
bucked the society’s recom¬ 
mendation on turnover dis¬ 
closure. but the majority 
decided to go along with it. 

Companies which refused 
already have a reputation in 
the marketplace for dreadful 
reporting, so their sha¬ 
reholders would be little con¬ 
cerned at failure to see tur¬ 


nover for yet another year. 

Brierlcy Investments chair¬ 
man. Roii Brierlcy. also took a 
swipe at ihe Accountants 
Society, an organisation with 
which he has fulled to ugree on 
many occasions. (Rut time 
passes. Some of Bricrley's 
‘‘outrageous" accounting 
policies of yesteryear arc no 
common practice', and others 
may be so in ftiturc). 

the "lags" which auditors 
place on accounts get the usual 
star treatment in newspapers, 
but they have little effect on 
the shareholders. I have at¬ 
tended mnnycompanyannuul 
meetings over the years, in¬ 
cluding eases where the ac¬ 
counts were tagged. 

1 have never heard a sha¬ 
reholder query the directors 
about the tag. although it may 
happen occasionally in other 
places. This suggests: 

• The shareholders are happy 
with the way the company is 
run. 

• They lack knowledge about 
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the report which th f |n 
demands they should receive 
• They don't care. 

Given the poor Qtiendana 

at company meetings (unitu, 

party is to follow, or Ihccoa 
puny has a rcpuiuiion b 
giving presents of in fa 
products) the Iasi nlternsi* 
may be the unswer. 

Matters change when cob 
panics get into trouble. H 
shareholders then look f 
blood, blame the asudita 
want to know why the In*a 
Accountants* Society’s rtf 
fail lo cover the situations 
generally renew interest i 
their company’s affairs. 

Questions of accounting 
inflation, accounting su 
durds, and auditors’ lago 
accounts would receive qui 
answers if shareholdt 
stopped taking the view ik 
they cun do nothing aba 
their companies. 


The cost of 
Bankcard 

Melbourne Corresponds 
AUSTRALIA’S credit c 
system **Bankcard" wan* 
lit piovide SA 1.7(H) miHm: 
goods, services, and cash* 
valicet last financial yeat 
but the system has yen 
recoup the high establish*: 
costs for Australian banks 
I he AN/. Ranking (ini.: 
annual report records am- 
of CM 7 million on Itanlur 
in the Will to September. 

in l‘»7X it earned a |«uft 
SAKiWi.lMMl 

Rut the AN/. Mill has; 
accumulated loss of SA 1 
million on the operation- 
Rank caul since ils mcepM 
T lie t oi muon wealth h- 1 
and Ihe Rank of New Sr-J 
Wales («f,*>ellic.T have 1 
ill tom SA25 million. 

Alllioiieli the full cxW 
Riiiikcurd s s total loss is? 
known, csiimaies liavej*' 
as high as $A5li million flit 
heuaii in October 1974. 

Installiilion costs of r- 
troiiic equipment were k- 
Inronml SA12 million) 4 
annual operating cost* 
amounted to a lurther S* 
million. 

Australian Ranker’? * 
social ion director. 8®*“ 
Cameron, who helped 
tnhlish Rnnkcard. said ij* • 
•an expensive orgunisaw* 
structure to set up. '. 

Hnch bunk runs to*’ 
bnnkcurd, and the w- 
which comes out.of V 
vouchers is processed oj. 
central computer syiicmx 
by C hurgectird Services# 
tlie company . 
facilities for the scheme. 

Though running ijc 
bankcard syste, cgctt 
obliged to pay its.sJiH 
ing fit coverall system’. . 

Cameron said the?* 
were high. There 
staffs maintained iri’a 
orisation cpntre, g m,f 
centre, and asqcuri 
Yunning the Bankjat 
Cameron said: life 
expected that 
. woyjd exceed 1 Sniffl 
some years, bul 
:$acli bunkcard oj 
the individual 
'becornfe- prdfUdb 
■ would;: vqry. ffbift; 
bank/becguseedtph. 

■; different,, fiurhjK J 
-Holders apd dffjfia 
; ofbiusjn«s9eatdrk4* 

; whom,;They 

••depOSiWdvT’i^iv^ 


O’Brien on business 


Goods movement 
by air increases 


by Peter V O'Brien 

AIR transport is rapidly in¬ 
creasing as a transport option 
for New Zealand imports and 
exports. 

The Department of Statis- 
lics recently published figures 
for the value (but not for 
volume) of air freighted im¬ 
ports and exports for the year 
to June 30. 1979. 

The fob (free on board) 
value of New Zealand 
produce exported (excluding 
the re-export or imported 
merchandise) rose 37.5 per 
cent lo $175,277,000. com¬ 
pared with $ 127.404.000 in the 
previous June year. 

The total value of all exports 
went up 22.8 per cent in the 
same period, according to the 
department’s summary of 
overseas trade. 

Airfreighted imports were 
29.2 per cent higher than in 
1978, while total imports rose 
only 16.8 per cent in value. 

The trend has been appa¬ 
rent for some years, and covers 
a wide range of goods. 

There are several reasons 
for the growing tendency to 
ship goods by air. Speed fs an 
obvious one. The develop¬ 
ment of rapid, lone-haul jets 
offsets the increased "cost*’ of 
air freight, although (he 
higher “cost" can he more 
theoretical than real, depend¬ 
ing on the product. 

Larger aircrall. enmhined 
with speed, allow the airlines 
lo carry inure freight, and 
economies of scale have an 
effect mi the freight rale, 
compared with the costs some 
years ago. 

A DC'ld alongside a fX S 
ora 747 alongside a 7t>7. bring- 
lo mind the idea ol ,i whale 
looking alter its calf. Greater 
cargo capacity results in the 
ability tnship reasonably large 
quaniilics luster at a Imv'cr cm l 
per item. 

The delicate subject of pil¬ 
lage. when contrasting air 
freight with sea transport, is 
carefully avoided when ex¬ 
porters and/or importers arc 
questioned on the move to air. 

Pillage occurs a t sea ports, at 
airports (particularly in the 
United Stales), and en route. 
The opportunity to "gel into” 
the cargo during a relatively 
short air (light, however, fs 
virtually non-existent, but it 
does happen ut sea. 

All. or any. of these reasons 
can persuade a shipper to use 
aircraft rather than ships. 

When the shipper has to 
reach a market quickly, par¬ 
ticularly with perishable or 
high value cargo, air transport 
has advantages over sen. The 
ships may be nerc. they may be 
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Sharemarket losing momentum 


coming to New Zealand, and 
they may do everything on 
lime. 

In spite of the occasional 
problem (union, weather, or 
otherwise), aircraft have a 
belter record than ships. 

The department’s break¬ 
down hy product divisions 
show that product and value 
arc the main criteria for an air 
transport decision. 

Live animals accounted for 
$ 18 million of the total $ 129.1 
million, or 13.9 per cent or 
total air exports in 1977-78. In 
1978-79 proportion rose to 
11.7 per cent of the total. 

Air transport of apparel 
produced a aromatic increase 
of57.2 percent in value. After 
adjustment Tor inflation, the 
real increment is substantial, 
and appears to reflect the 
growing trend to ship clothes 
to Australia. South-East Asia, 
and the United Stales hy air. in 
order to meet market demand, 
with emphasis on seasonal 
requirements. 

Direct comparisons ofother 
products bv value between 
1977-78 and 1978-79 are 
difficult, because the depart¬ 
ment altered its commodity 
classifications between the 
two years. 

The destinations of the 
goods and the growth in value 
by countries '"between 1978 
and 1^79 ;irc also imere-tine 

Air freighted exports in the 
United States and Australia 
uccoumed lor M.o per cent of 
all ait freighi l ist \e:ir. com¬ 
pared wiihTl.3 Percent in the 
previous sear. 1 hat is a sub¬ 
stantial increase but. ..pei.ii- 
inu from a l»i\\ei b.i-c c\pmi- 
b\ air to Rriiaiu went Irmu 
S4.54s.nno m u> 

5K.7l2.iHKi. a litt of -M 5 pei 
cent. 

Japan took the top sjoi. 
again Irom a low base New 
Zealand exporter- shipped 
goods wtiilh 5s.X74.IKHl | ils i 
year to liman, as against 
S2.ciS2.nfHt m the previous 
vear. The percentage increase 
was 119.11. 

A comhinalion of the 
Christchurch company. I’DI.. 
the Auckland group. Rex 
Consolidated (both of which 
have manufacturing plants in 
M a lavsia). a ml oilier ex¬ 
porters. was responsible for an 
export boost to Malaysia from 
$791,000 in 1977-78 to 
$2,035,000 last year. The in¬ 
crease was 157 percent. 

Given the higher bases in 
other countries, and the in¬ 
dustrial incentives available in 
Malaysia, the figures are 
behind the real growth rates in 
Australia, the united Stales 
and Japan. 


by Peter V O'Brien 


THE sharemarket will need a 
lot of good news if it is to 
repeut last ycur’sovcrnll rise of 
ahout 10 per cent, or 16 per 
cent when li.c “high" is taken 
into account. 

Companies built up 
sufficient momentum in 1979 
to report much improved re¬ 
sults for the 12 months to 
March 31. But the market 
looks forward, and the view is 
uninspiring. 

The Government admitted 
that the economy was 
“weakening" when it’enacted 
the (ax cut which takes effect 
from April. 

The Institute of Economic 
Research confirmed that out¬ 
look when it issued (he 
December Quarterly Predic¬ 
tions a week later. 

In the institute’s word, "the 
economic outlook is domin¬ 
ated by recession". 

That comment is subject to 
Government policy changes, 
hut there arc some matters 
outside official control. 

They include recessionary 
developments overseas, 
higher oil prices, other aspects 
ofim ported inflation, and the 
necessity lo keep an eye on 
political reality when framing 
economic policy 
There is no benefit to any¬ 
one. for example, if an in¬ 
novative economic package 
has the short term effect ol 
doubling unemployment, 
while making massive re¬ 
source transfer-. 

Ihe cost .if money is ihe 
dominant element m the 
■ Icseb'piueni ol corpora i c 
sii'iicjic- tin- sear A pi-.Ki- 
Wc decline in demand i- m- 
• •tiler lacioi I hat i- ouiin him 
slowly, although it may speed 
up in the coining mmiilis. 

High miere-l rates are wich 
ii- now. and have a I reads led 
to the delerral. or likely 
deferral, of several projects, 
particularly in hotel laeililies 
foi the bottlenecked tourist 
industry. 

Add the present rate of 
inflation to interest rates, mid 
companies will have a prob¬ 
lem financing working capital 

requirements. Some will ask 
their shareholders for more 
equity capital, while those 
which still have a reasonable 
searing will swallow hard and 
seek additional fixed interest 
funds. 

Companies have to look nt 
the inflation-boosted cost of 
their materials and plant in 
conjunction with interest 
rates. Price rises might be an 
answer, which funner fuels 
internal inflation, hut that can 
accelerate a drop in demand, 
as consumers try to live within 
the constraint of lower dispo¬ 
sable incomes in real terms. 
(The phenomenon of price 
increases, to overcome n de¬ 
cline in demand for a firm’s 
product is a comparatively 
new economic concept, but is 
now seen as an aspect of nn 
economy suffering from 
“stagflation". The regular rise 
in the price of beer is an ex¬ 
ample. when rising costs and 
falling consumption cut into 
brewery profitability, leading 
to a price hike., and the pos¬ 
sibility of another downturn 
volume sales). 

The lender lakes a different 
view of inflation and interest 
rates. Any return on invest¬ 
ment which is less than the 
inflation rate is a negative re¬ 
turn. and the owner of the 
money will be better off with 
funds' in ’’things’’, which ap¬ 
preciate either qt the inflation 
rale, or in excess of it. 

Official decisions on mone¬ 
tary policy will influence these 
questions, particularly as they 
are also related to fiscal policy 
| (taxation). ; ' 


Ifcompanies retrench in the 
face of high interest rales, tight 
liquidity, falling demand and 
inflation, their profits are cut 
and the administration has to 
cover a rising deficit, which in 
turn sets up the old cycle 
again. 

The problem, also old. is 
one of balance. 

Assuming the Government 
can obtain (he ‘Tight’’ 
balance. company 

profitability could be main¬ 
tained overall, but various 
sectors, as always, will do 
better than others. 

Retailing and (he various 
parts of ihe construction in¬ 
dustry are likclv to have a dull 
year ’ on the' sharemarket. 
reflecting their general posi¬ 
tion in the economy. 

Companies involved in 

F irocessing wood have a good 
mure, with their performance 
in 1980 subject to (he level of 
international demand. There 
mav be n slowdown in the 


growth rate of exports and 
internal sales for these 
products, but there will still be 
a reasonable increase. 

Rural-based industries may 
sec a drop in farm income. 
They will be under pressure in 
the eaiiv prrt of tne year to 
cover farmers’ tax ‘ requi¬ 
rements. which in turn will 
move back to a tightening of 
bank liquidity. 

Picking the appropriate 
slocks is a crystal-ball exercise, 
hut there a re two other ways of 
making a dollaron the market 
this vear. provided one has 
another crystal ball. 

First is 'the takeover situa¬ 
tion. It is now cheaper for 
companies to acquire a firm 
with asset values well ahead of 
(he share price than to set up a 
new facility. A large gap 
between price ano asset 
backing in a company per¬ 
forming moderately well is the 
clue to takeover' potential. 
(Unless the offeror is a Brier- 


ley. there is little profit in 
buying trouble in a difficult 
year. ‘ unless a properlv 
throughout plan of change for 
products, markets and/or 
management is prepared in 
advance). 

Taking up cash issues, or 
selling rights, is (he second, 
but more modest way. of 
staying ahead of the market. 

Provided..ihe dividend will 
be maintained on higher 
capital, and provided also that 
the issue terms do not squeeze 
the shareholders, ex issue 
prices can soon revert to the 
cum price, with a capital gain 
coming to the shareholders. 
Alternatively, the existing- 
shareholder can sell rights, 
take the profit, and lower the 
effective cost of the present 
holding. 

There is always room for 
surprises, but in general the 
sharemarket will do well if it 
manages to repeat last year's 
percentage gain. 


From Page 15 


Wine, at its hest.c oniesin an 
elegant glass from an aged 
bottle and accompanies fine 
food and good company. 

There is some medical 
uureemem that the problem of 
alcoholism increases directly 
in relation n» increasing cmi- 
sumption If wine edges out 
beer, more alcohol will he 
drunk, not ncccs-uriR along 
with more fund. Primsc. ii 
wine-drinkme countr\ wlm.h 
li.is the liiuhe-l oIloImI smi- 
-umpiMii In ihe world, has 
.il-f the \ire;iieM rate of al- 
ii.linl-iol.iieil problem- 


Dr R J M Crawford, med¬ 
ical superintendent at Queen 
Mary Hospital, asks: "Do we 
have to wait until our problem 
approaches that of France 
bet ore (we) tackle it?” 

A WHO study showed that 
half the hospitalbeds and 40% 
of that country’s total expen¬ 
diture on health care was ta¬ 
ken up h\ the treatment of 
alcohol-related conditions. 
The New Zealand consump¬ 
tion is about half that ol 
lu.inee. said iTawtnrd. .ind 
• ■in diare of alcohol related 
illnes- is in proportion. 

! he dispute as to whether 
wine nr beer is the "drink nf 
moderation" n perhaps ir¬ 


relevant. 

The answer seems to be 
more of what everyone is ad¬ 
vocating. from George Gair 
with his "community cafe" 
concept, to Lion with its 
"Cobb & Cos" - smaller, 
more congenial drinking sur¬ 
roundings with plenty of food 
available. 

A lax system which favours 
higher quality wines rather 
than cheap ones which could 
become u hazardous substi¬ 
tute fur beer, would he prefe¬ 
rable lo the present “ad valo¬ 
rem" method which has seen 
the rise of the hae-m-lhe-lvx 
at the expense <4 the ir.uli- 
tioinil technolocN 


You can invest in dfc... 
dfc invests in NZ's future 
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New Zealand’s development 
bank offers secured investment 
for sums as small as $100 

per annum 
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Secured Debenture Stock f 

Term 

Interest Rate 

6 months 

12.00% 

12 months 

13.5% 

2,3,4 years 

14.25% 

5,6,7 years 

14.00% 


Applications will ■ 
proceed only on the 
form issued with the 
offering circular 
available from DFC 
offices, stock 
exchange members, 
or by posting the 
coupon.: 


Development Finance’ Corporation of 
New Zealand. PO Bo>(; 3090, Wellington- 

Please send your offering circular to: fe. 


Name 

Address 
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